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LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES IN 
1824-25.* 
(Continued from page 27.) 


On his return to New, 
York, General Lafayette 
| was informed that the Society of the 
Cincinnati intended to celebrate the 
next day, September 6, the anniver- 
sary of his birth, and at the same 
time he received an invitation to 
dine with them. 
To-day, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, a long file of 
venerable gentlemen, members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, arrived at 
the hotel, preceded by a military 
band. The General was received 
into their ranks and an insignia of 
the Society which had been worn by 
General Washington, was attached 
| to his coat. The old soldiers then marched to the hotel where they 
were to dine. Crowds filled the streets through which they passed 
slowly and many feebly. The banquet hall was adorned with 
trophies of arms and banners bearing the names of Revolutionary 
heroes who had lost their lives in the struggle for independence. 
Over the head of Lafayette was sprung an arch of laurels, in the 
centre of which was a large American eagle with a scroll in its 
beak bearing the words “Sep. 6, 1757,” on its right a scroll 
bearing “Brandywine, 11 Sep., 1777,” and on its left “Yorktown, 
19 Oct., 1781.” In the rear of the General’s chair was planted 


Sept. 5, 1824. 
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the United States. This illustrated account of the tour of the Nation’s Guest was 


ma * From information supplied by members of the Patriotic-Hereditary Societies of 
begun in our issue of July, 1895. 
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S. VAN RENSSELAER. 


the grand standard of the Society, 
entwined with the national color of 
thirteen stripes. On the right was a 
shield bearing a rising sun; on the 
left a shield with the New York State 
arms. In the centre of the room 
there was a splendid star, studded 
with others of less magnitude. From 
this star two broad pennants from 
the Franklin, 74, were crossed and 
carried to the four corners of the 
room. At the lower end of the room 
was the transparency by Childs. 















Around the room were the sixty 
banners bearing names of deceased 
Continental army officers, and the 
regimental standard of the corps of 
Artillery and a number of trophies of 
“our navy loaned by Captain Rogers 
and Lieutenant Goldsborough.* 

The feast was an enjoyable occa- 
sion. Towards the close a grand trans- 
parency exhibiting Washington and 
Lafayette, holding each other’s hand 
standing before the altar of Liberty, 
receiving a civic wreath from the 


transport 
which was 


the day at 





GENERAL LAMB. 


hands of America, which caused a 


of joy in the assembly 
only interrupted by Gene- 


ral Swartwout’s reading the order of 


Yorktown: 


HEADQUARTERS, BEFORE YORK, Oct. 15, 1781- 
The Marquis de Lafayette’s division will 













mount the trenches to-morrow. The Commander- 
in-Chief congratulates the allied army on the suc- 
cess of the enterprize last evening, against the two 
important redoubts on the left of the enemy’s 
work. He requests the Baron Vioménil, who 
commanded the French Grenadiers, and the 











* From Frederick Butler’s account of the 


JOHN JAY. tour of Lafayette. 
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Marquis de Lafayette, who commanded the American Light Infantry, to accept his 
warmest acknowledgements, for the excellency of their disposition, and for their own 


gallant conduct on 
the occasion ; and 
he begs them to 
present his thanks 
to every individual 
officer, and to the 
men of their re- 
spective com- 
mands, for the 
spirit and rapidity 
with which they 
advanced to the 
points of attack 
assigned to them, 
and for the admir- 
able firmness with 
which they sup- 
ported themselves 
under the fire of 
the enemy without 
returning a shot. 
The General re- 
flects with the 
highest pleasure 
on the confidence 
which the troops 
of the two nations 
must have here- 
after in each other; 
assured of mutual 
support, he is con- 
vinced there is no 
danger which they 
will not cheerfully 
encounter, no dif- 
ficulties which 
they will not 
bravely overcome. 


“Prolonged 
applause fol- 
lowed the 
reading of this 
order, and 
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then amidst cheering the gallant veteran, General Lamb, sang a 


ballad composed in 1792 during the imprisonment of Lafayette 
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A LAFAYETTE MEDAL. 


in the Austrian dungeon. The night was far spent when the old 
gentlemen went their several ways home.” 

From the transactions of the New York State Society of the 
Cincinnati : 

The special meeting and banquet of the New York State Society was held, 
agreeable to public notice, on September 6, 1824, at Washington Hall, for the purpose 
of paying tribute of respect to Lafayette which his services, during and since our 
glorious Revolution, justly entitle him. 

The members present at the banquet were: The president, Col. Richard Varick ; 
the vice-president, Col. Morgan Lewis; the treasurer, Capt. ‘1 heodosius Fowler ; 
Lieut. Jonas Addoms, Lieut. Lebbeus Loomis, Capt. Leonard. Bleecker, Ensign 
Jedid'ah Waterman, Lieut. William Torrey, Lieut. William Walter Morris, Lieut. - 
Col. Lewis Morris, Capt. Henry Tiebout, Maj. Nicholas Fish, Lieut. Samuel 
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SWORD PRESENTED TO LAFAYETTE BY THE 
QTH REGIMENT NEW YORK STATE 
ARTILLERY. 


W. Lafayette. 
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Cooper, Lieut.-Col. Robert Troup, Lieut. 
Abijah Hammond, Lieut. William Leay- 
croft, Col. Simeon DeWitt, Col. Philip 
Van Cortlandt, Lieut. Abraham Leggett, 
Dr. John R. B. Rodgers, Lieut. Bezaleel 
Howe, Maj. Richard Platt, Capt. James 
Brewster, Capt. Ebenezer Macomber, 
Maj. Mathew Clarkson, Dr. James David- 
son, Capt. William Popham, Capt. Peter 
Taulman, Capt. Daniel Kemper, Capt. 
Nathaniel Norton, Capt. Charles Graham, 
and the following hereditary members : 
John J. Plume, Horatio G. Stevens, 
Henry S. Dodge, Anthony Lamb, Brig- 
ham Howe, John L. C. Hardy and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer and Jacob Morton, honorary 
members. 


In the morning Lafayette 
had visited Columbia College, 
accompanied by the Mayor and 
City Committee and Colonel 
Fish. He was received and 
addressed by President Harris 
in the room of the college 
library. 

Lafayette paid a visit 
in the rain to Fort La- 
fayette escorted by some mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati-and the 
West Point Military Band (Wil- 
lis, leader), on the steamboat 
Chancellor Livingston. He was 
escorted on shore by Colonels 
Maccrea and Bankhead and was 
received by the commandant, 


Sept. 7. 


Brevet-Major William Gates, captain 2d Artillery, and the officers 
who entertained him handsomely. The dinner was a grand 
military event and a memorable occasion since it brought together 
many officers of two wars with England and the youngest army 
officers. Colonel Maccrea presided with}Lafayette on his right, 
and Colonel Bankhead sat at the foot of the table with George 

















LIEUTENANT JAMES FAIRLIE. 
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To-day he took affec- 
tionate leave of Captain 
Allyn, who had brought 
him over in the Cadmus 
and was about returning 
to Havre, and presented 
him with a superb writing 
desk and to his chief 
mate, Daniel Chadwick, a 
case of  silver-mounted 
mathematical instruments. 
In the evening he at- 
tended two theatres which 
were made gala occasions, 
and the following day he 


rested quietly at his hotel or spent his leisure hours at homes 


of his old companions in arms. 
To-day the General was present at a grand oratorio 
performed by the Choral Society at St. Paul’s Church. 


Sept. 9. 


On his entrance the audience rose and the choir struck up the 
animating air of “See, The Conquering Hero Comes.” The 
Marseilles Hymn was also performed in full chorus, and the effect 


was mentioned in a paper 
of the day as “ grand be- 
yond description.” From 
the church the General 
proceeded in his carriage, 
attended by an immense 
crowd, to the park in 
front of the City Hall, for 
the purpose of examin- 
ing the forty-six fire en- 
gines, reviewing the differ- 
ent companies of firemen, 
and witnessing a grand 
display of their united 
power. The whole of the 
park, the steps of the City 
Hall, and the windows of 
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the houses on all sides fronting upon the green, were crowded 
with people. The General was received on the platform amidst 
the enthusiastic cheers of the multitude, and was addressed by 
Mr. Benjamin Brown, on behalf of the fire department. The 
General then 
spent a few 
moments in the 
Recorder’s 
room, -where 
he received the 
congratula- 
tions of several 
distinguished 
visitors, and 
then proceeded 
to view the dif- 
erent engines 
and fire com- 
panies. After 
the review he 
returned to the 
City Hall, and 
shortly made 
his appearance 
on the portico 
with the chief 
engineer, Thos. 
Franklin, and 
many ladies 
and gentlemen. 
His appearance 
was announced 
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by a universal 
shout. 

On Friday Lafayette was introduced by the trustees of 
the New York Free School Society, to their school in 
Greenwich. Here he was presented with a certificate of member 
ship, conferred on him by a vote of the Society. Immediately, 
on his entrance he was addressed by Leonard Bleecker, Esq., 
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vice-president of 
the institution. 
The General re- 
plied in a short 
and appropriate 
manner, when an 
‘ode, composed for 
the occasion, was 
recited by the 
children. 

At school No 
3, corner of Hud- 
son and Grove streets, Priscilla H. Mead, one of the school girls 
(the mother of James H. Townsend, of New York), recited a piece 
and was _ presented 
with a medal by La- 
fayette, which is still 
retained in her family | 
and much prized. 

The General then 
proceeded to the 
room occupied by the 
boys, when a lad 
about eleven years of 
age delivered an ad- 
dress, which appeared 
highly gratifying to the General. . After witnessing the exercises 
of the scholars, the General, accompanied by the trustees, com- 
mittee of the cor- 
Es poration and a 
ES number of citi- 
| zens, proceeded to 
the African Free 
School in Mul- 
“| berry street. He 
j was here pre- 
sented with the 
following extract 
from the minutes : 
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NEw York, August 28, 1788.--At a meeting of the New York Manumission 
Society, it was, on motion, resolved, That the Marquis De Lafayette, Grenville 
Sharpe and Thomas Clarkson be notified by the president of this Society, John Jay, 
they have been unanimously elected honorary members of this institution. 

JouNn MurRAy, Jr., Secretary. 

These ceremonies being ended, the oth regiment, New 
York State Artillery,* assembled on its parade ground, in Cham- 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM POPHAM. 


bers street, for the purpose of presenting to General Lafayette 
an elegant gold-mounted sword, manufactured in New York, 
by William H. Miller, Broadway, near Canal street, which the 
officers of the regiment had had made for him, pursuant to the 
following regimental orders: 


NEw York, September 7, 1824. 
Major-General Lafayette having signified his willingness to accept the sword 





* This regiment exists as the oth regiment N, Y.S.N.G. 
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and belt which the officers have had prepared for him, as a small token of the esteem 
in which he is held by them for his private worth and distinguished services during 
the war which gave independence to our country ; the regiment is hereby directed to 
assemble on their parade ground, Chambers street, on Friday next the roth inst., at 
2 o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of presenting the sword to the General, and to 





GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


have the honor of éscorting him from his quarters to the residence of General Nicholas 
Fish. On this interesting occasion a general and punctual attendance is expected. 


By Order of 
ALEX. M. Mutr, 


Col. Commanding goth Regt., N. Y. S. Arty. 
Wn. STAYLEY, Adjutant. 
The sword was presented to the General in front of his 
quarters at four o'clock, by Colonel Alexander M. Muir, 
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commander of the regiment. In performing this very pleasing 
office, Colonel Muir delivered the following address : 


GENERAL :—The officers of the 9th regiment N. Y.S. Artillery, anxious to mani- 
fest, in common with their fellow citizens, their esteem for you, as the champion of 
their country—the associate and friend of Washington—have deputed me to present to 
you this sword, the belt and mounting of which being exclusively of the manufac- 
ture of this city. 




















COLONEL PHILIP VAN CORTLANDT. 


It is unnecessary to repeat the many signal services which you have rendered 
to this country; it does not comport with the character of soldiers to 
multiply words or expressions—it is sufficient for them to know that you were always 
to be found in the front rank of those who shed their blood and expended their 
treasure in the glorious cause of Liberty during that eventful time which tried men’s 
souls. These services are not forgotten by a grateful posterity—they are engraven on 
the hearts of a free people, by whom you will ever be remembered as the illustrious 
benefactor of these United States. 
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May your declining days be as happy as your youthful and maturer ones 
have been useful and glorious, and your name ever be associated with liberty, free- 
dom and benevolence. 

Permit me, General, to add my personal wishes for your health and happiness, 
and to assure you that I shall consider the circumstance of having been chosen as the 
organ of the officers whom I have the honor to command, to present this sword as one 
of the most agreeable and interesting of my life. 


The General 
kindly accepted 
the sword, and in 
so doing made the 
following reply : 


With the highest plea- 
sure and gratitude, I re- 
ceive this most valuable 
present, from a distin- 
guished corps of citizen 
soldiers, every one of 
whom knows that swords 
have been given to men 
to defend liberty where it 
exists, to conquer it when 
it has been invaded by 
crowned and privileged 
usurpers. 

Accept, dear Colonel, 
and let all the officers 
and soldiers of your corps 
accept, my most affec- 
tionate thanks. 


The following 
was the inscription 
on the sword: 
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Presented to Major- 
General Lafayette by 
Colonel Alexander M. 
Muir, in behalf of the 
officers of the Ninth 
Regiment, N.Y. S. Artil 
lery, 10 Sept., 1834, as a small token of the esteem in which he is held by them for 
his private worth, and distinguished services during the war which gave independence 
to the United States. E 





The belt was of exquisite workmanship, richly embroidered 
with’gold. On it was inscribed in silver embroidery, “ L. ’76 F.” 
The plate was large and sufficiently elegant to correspond. The 
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groundwork of the plate was occupied with appropriate military 
devices, and around these were the four following inscriptions : 
The Marquis De Lafayette, 
Born in France, 6th Sept., 1757. 


Joined the American Army of the Revolution as a volunteer, and was wounded 
at the Battle of Brandywine, 11 Sept., 1777. 
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COLONEL RICHARD VARICK. 


Commanded the Army in Virginia during the campaign of 1781, and was at the 
attack at Yorktown, 19th Oct., 1781. 
Re-visits the U. S. of America on an invitation from Congress, and landed at 
New York August 16th, 1824. 
After this pleasant episode Lafayette was escorted by the regi- 
ment to the residence of Colonel Nicholas Fish, now known 














PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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as No. 21 Stuyvesant 
street (in 1824 it was 
in the midst of a 
large, beautiful gar- 
den), where he dined 
and spent the evening. 
To-day La- 
fayette and 
his son were present 
at a Masonic celebra- 
tion of Knights Tem- 
plar, who admitted 
them to their encamp- 
ment and conferred 
upon them the high- 
est honors, on which 
they presented them 
with richly wrought 


Sept. 11. 


badges. In the evening he attended a dinner given by the 
French citizens residing in New York, among them Messrs. 
Chegary, Diaz and Cheviolet, M. Monneron presiding. It was 


given at Washington 
Hall, then one of the 
most spacious and ele- 
gant saloons in the 
city, to celebrate the 
forty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the battle of 
Brandywine. At this 
banquet one of the 
most novel decorations 
of the table was a mini- 
ature of the new canal 
traversing the State of 
New York, uniting 
Lake Erie and the At- 


lantic. This miniature 
of the canal was sixty 
feet long and several 








ST. PATRICK’S R. C. CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 














inches deep, 
filled with wa- 
ter, and the 
banks were 
sodded. The 
bridges, locks, 
towns, etc., 
were all indi- 
cated pro- 
perly. 

On 
Wed- 
nesday even- 
ing the Gene- 
ral attended 
a fete at Cas- 
tle Garden, 
which, for 
splendor and 
magnificence 
has not been 
surpassed by 
anything of 
the kind in 
this country. 


Sept. 14. 
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MRS. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


A contemporary account 
says: “It was graced by 
all the beauty and fashion 
of the city of New York 
and vicinity, amounting to 
about six thousand per- 
sons. The utmost har- 
mony and good feeling 
reigned on the occasion, 
and every person present 
apparently experienced 
the greatest pleasure and 
delight. 

“Immediately in front 
of the gate which forms 
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the first entrance to the garden was erected a pyramid, of the 
height of seventy-five feet, brilliantly illuminated, and surmounted 
by a double triangle, likewise illuminated, presenting the appear- 
ance of a star encircling the letter F. The bridge leading to the 
Castle, which stands off from the Battery into the bay 250 feet, 
was this evening an immense covered way, carpeted the entire 
distance, hung with numerous lamps, and decorated with ever- 
—.—~, green. Through this magnificent entrance 
“=| the company found their way into the 
interior of the garden. 

“The Castle, which is a circle, and 
covers a surface of about 600 feet, was 
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VIEW IN MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY, 1824. 


inclosed with an awning, at an altitude of 75 feet, the dome 
of which was supported in the centre by a column dressed with 
pale blue and white, the colors of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and inscribed with the names of men immortalized with that 
of Lafayette in the cause of freedom. This column was 
encircled with an immense cut glass chandelier, composed of 
thirteen separate ones, representing the thirteen original 
States ; while it formed at its summit the centre whence hung 
the flags, signals and standards of various nations looped 
and festooned with much good taste, making a covering for the 
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company and a splendid military and naval dress for the coarser 
canopy above. 

“ The roof was supported by thirteen transparent columns, 
capped with a circle of light, and based with the armorial insig- 
nia of the several States under a shield of the Union, to denote 
their dependence on the same, and richly flanked with a falling 
drapery. Between the columns were to be seen the names of 
the original States, in gilded letters, encircled by laurel wreaths, 
and suspended between American ensigns and a profusion of 
striped bunting. ° 
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SCHUYLER MANSION, ALBANY, N. Y. 


“The General made his appearance about ten o’clock. Im- 
mediately the dance and the song was at an end. The military 
band struck up a military air, and Lafayette was conducted 
through a column of ladies and gentlemen to a splendid pavilion, 
immediately opposite to the great entrance. Not a word was 
spoken of gratulation, so profound and respectful and intellec- 
tual was the interest which his presence excited; nothing but 
a subdued and universal clap broke the general silence, and that 
but for a moment. 
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“ The interior of the pavilion, which was composed of white 
cambric, festooned and otherwise varied with sky blue, and sur- 
mounted with an American eagle over the letter F, was richly 
furnished. Among other interesting objects was a bust of Ham- 
ilton, placed upon a Corinthian pillar, and illuminated with a 
beautiful lamp 

“ But the most interesting of all the exhibitions were those 
presented in front of the pavilion, and seen from it, immediately 
over the entrance to the garden. A triumphal arch, of about 
ninety feet space, adorned with laurel, oak and festoons of flags, 
was seen, based upon pillars of cannon, fifteen feet high. A bust 
of Washington, supported by a golden eagle, was placed over 
the arch, as the presiding.deity. Within the arch was a painting, 
nearly twenty-five feet square, of a fine colossal figure, represent- 
ing the Genius of our country rising in her native majesty and 
strength, supported by the American eagle, and exhibiting a 
scroll inscribed to Fayette, with the words: ‘ Honored be the 
faithful Patriot.’ 

“ Soon after the General entered the painting just alluded to 
was slowly raised, which exhibited to the audience a beautiful 
transparency representing La Grange, the mansion of Lafayette. 
The effect was as complete as the view was unexpected and 
imposing.” 

Lafayette and a large party of invited guests among them 
Colonel Hugar, of South Carolina; General Morton, Colonel 
Platt, the Misses Wright, Colonel Varick, Governor Johnson, ot 
Louisiana; Mrs. Lewis, of Virginia ; Colonel Alexander Hamilton, 
etc., went from the ball on board the steamboat James Kent, 
chartered by the committee appointed by the city of New York 
to take the nation’s guest up the Hudson. So many ladies went 
that the gentlemen were obliged to sleep on the deck, although 
the boat contained eighty beds. Lafayette shared his state- 
room with General Lewis and Colonel Fish. The boat, gay with 
flags, in command of Commodore Wiswall started up the river at 
2. A. M. 

After breakfast a group et Revolutionary heroes gath- 
ered about Lafayette and talked over the events that had 
taken place on the river, almost every part of which brought 
out some reminiscence, and the details of the story of Arnold 
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and André were gone over in every 
part till West Point was reached 
amidst the booming of cannon. 
Post Order, No. 156. 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, Sept. 14, 1824. 

The commanding officer having been advised 
that General Za Fayette will visit this post to- 
morrow, all academical exercises will be sus- 
pended during the day. 

The General will be received on the Publick 
dock by the professors, teachers and military offi- 
cers, and at the same time a national salute will be 
fired from the Battery at the Artillery Barracks. 

GENERAL BROWN. Immediately after the salute shall have been 
fired, the troops will parade for review in front 
of the Superintendent's quarters. At the General’s departure he will be escorted 
to the dock by the officers and by the corps of cadets. 
By Order of Lieut.-Col. Thayer, 
L. J. D. KINSLEy, 
Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant. 





Owing to the steamboat running aground off Tarrytown on 
Oyster Bank, in a very heavy fog, General Lafayette did not 
reach West Point until 12 o’clock noon. The trip to shore 
was quickly made by row-boats to the north dock. He 
was received by Colonel Thayer, the commander of the post, 
accompanied by Major-Generals Brown and Scott, with their 
respective suites, together with the officers and professors upon the 
station, under a salute of twenty-one guns from a detachment 
of Artillery posted upon the bluff, directly north of the old 
barracks. A landeau was in readiness to receive the General as 
he stepped ashore, and in it was the widow of his old friend, 
Colonel Hamilton. Lafayette with Mrs. Hamilton ascended the 
hill to the plain, followed by a long procession, consisting ot 
members of the Cincinnati, the officers and professors of the sta- 
tion, gentlemen from New York, and from the river towns above, 
delegates from the towns of Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Cler- 
mont, Hudson and Albany, etc. He was received on the plain 
by the corps of cadets, whom he reviewed. Among the cadets 
were many who became famous in later life: Alexander D. 
Bache, of Philadelphia, a celebrated engineer ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander H. Bowman, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.;, General Robert 
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Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, General C. F. Smith, General 
W. Seawall, General Wm. R. Montgomery, General Albert 
Sidney Johnson, General S. P. H. Heintzelman, General A. J. 
Pleasanton, General E. B. Babbitt, Colonel N. C. Maccrae, Gen- 
eral A. B. Eaton, General S. Casey, General E. K. Smith, 
General E. S. Sibley, General N. B. Buford, Colonel Thomas 
Worthington and General P. St. George Cooke. Many of 
the cadets who paraded that day for Lafayette lost their lives in 
the Mexican and in the civil war. They were all individually 
introduced to Lafayette-by Major Worth. . 

From the parade ground the General repaired, for a few 
moments, to the quarters of Generals Brown and Scott, at Mr. 
Cozzen’s. At half past two, the General was conducted by Colonel 
Thayer to the library of the institution, whence he was con- 
ducted to the mess-room of the cadets, which was elegantly fitted 
up for the occasion, and partook of a sumptuous dinner. Including 
the Cincinnati, Professors Percival, Douglas, Bernard, Ducomman 
and Gimbrede, of the Academy, and the corporation of New 
York, who accompanied General Lafayette on his route, upwards of 
four hundred persons sat down to the table. Colonel Thayer 
presided, assisted by Major Worth. General Lafayette and 
General Scott sat on Colonel Thayer’s right, and General Brown 





VIEW OF WEST POINT IN 1824. 
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and Colonel Varick on his left. After the cloth was removed, 
many excellent toasts were drunk—among them, the following 
by Lafayette : 

The Military Academy of West Point—a school of liberty and equality—two 
inseparable sisters—the scientific bulwark of national defense; a happy and most 
precious bond of national union. An old friend of their grandfather offers to them his 
admiration, his thanks, his blessing. 

At 6 o'clock the company rose from the table, and the 
General and his friends re-embarked on board of the James Kent 


LUTHER MARTIN. 


—the ladies returned to the city on another boat—and pro- 
ceeded to Newburgh, which place he reached about twilight. 

On his arrival at Newburgh, where he had been expected 
since three o’clock, he was received by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Messrs. Rose, Ruggles, Smith and Fisk, and a corps of 
Infantry, who were drawn up in martial array upon the wharf, by 
whom he was escorted under torchlightto the Orange Hotel, where 
he was received by the corporation of the village, and addresses 
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were made. He afterwards entered a carriage and passed 
through the principal streets of the village, which were decorated 
with arches bearing highly appropriate inscriptions, but there 
seems to be no evidence that Lafayette visited Washington’s 
headquarters at this time.* On his return to the Orange Hotel, 
an address was presented to him by Johannis Miller, Esq., presi- 
dent of the Orange County Agricultural Society, in behalf of said 
society. He was then ushered into the grand saloon attached 
to Crawford’s Hotel, where hundreds from the village and ad- 
joining towns were presented to him. He then retired to rest 
for a few hours, and, at 11 o'clock, partook of an elegant supper 
which had been prepared by the inhabitants of the village. Dur- 
ing this function a mob collected about the hotel which clamored 
so to see the hero he had to give the populace a reception in a 
public hall. At about 12 o’clock the General re-embarked on 
board of the steamboat James Kent, amid great enthusiasm, and 
retired to bed as soon as possible to get rest. 

Before daylight next morning Lafayette and party 
arrived off Poughkeepsie, where he met with a most 
flattering reception by the people, who had waited up all night 
for him. He was conducted from the landing by Thomas T. 
Oakley, General James Tallmadge, Judge Emott and Philo 
Ruggles, to a barouche, drawn by four white horses, and escorted 
by the military commanded by Major-General Brush and Colonel 
Cunningham and an immense body of citizens to the piazza in 
front of Mr. Forbes’ house, and, after being introduced to the 
clergy and gentlemen attending, he was addressed by Colonel 
Henry A. Livingston, and the General returned a neat and feeling 


Sept. 16 


*In 1824, my father who had served under Lafayette in the Revolutionary War, 
was invited to West Point to meet his old commander, and as my elder brother, a 
graduate of West Point, was then on duty there as instructor in Infantry tactics, I em- 
braced the opportunity of paying him a visit and accompanied my father and had the 
pleasure of taking the hand of the great hero. I was then in my twentieth year. I 
also, with my father, went on board the steamer whieh conveyed Lafayette and his 
party up the river. On arriving at Newburgh, where he landed, he was greeted with 
the applause of thousands who had gathered there to meet him. The Dutch from the 
Shawangunk mountains and thirty miles around came in wagons and camped upon 
the streets and roads leading into the city. It is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that Lafayette made a short visit to the old Hasbrook mansion (Washington’s 
headquarters). HoRACE CAPRON. 
Washington, Dec. 17; Nov., 1883 (Mag. Am. His., Vol. X, p. 521. 
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reply. The officers were then presented, after which he pro- 
ceeded to review the troops, and, on his return to the piazza, a 
procession was formed which proceeded to Myer’s Poughkeepsie 
Hotel, where the General sat down to a sumptuous breakfast. 
On his return from the breakfast table he was attended to the 
steamboat with every possible mark of respect, and proceeded on 
his journey amidst the roar of artillery and the huzzas of thou- 
sands. Passing rapidly up the river, he landed about twelve 
o'clock at the Staatsburgh dock near the residence of General 
Morgan Lewis, to whose hospitable mansion he and party were: 





VIEW IN ALBANY, N. Y., IN 1824. 


conducted in carriages and there partook of an elegant collation. 
After remaining an hour and a half, he took leave of General 
Lewis’ family and embarked in order to continue his voyage to- 
Albany.* 

On passing the seat of James Thompson, Esq., a rowboat 
came off bearing a large basket of peaches of enormous size for 
Lafayette with the compliments of Mr. Thompson. When the 
boat arrived offthe Rhinebeck landing Colonel Henry Beekman 
Livingston came aboard froma rowboat. Lafayette was delighted 
to meet him again and received him with open arms and a kiss. 

The steamboat arrived at Clermont at about four o’clock in 





* Communicated by Miss Julia L. Delafield. 
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the afternoon, and came to anchor off the elegant mansion of 
Robert L. Livingston, Esq. (formerly the seat of Chancellor 
Livingston), a son-in-law of the Chancellor. On his landing, a 
salute was fired from a vessel in the stream, which was returned 
from a field-piece planted in a thick copse of trees upon the 
shore. The General then ascended the shore, and was con- 
ducted by Generals Lewis and Fish to the mansion of Mr. Liv- 
ingston, where he was received by that gentleman with the 
utmost courtesy and cordiality. 

From here the party walked a quarter of a mile north to the 
dower house of the Chancellor's mother, then occupied by 
Edward P. Livingston (also a son-in-law of the Chancellor), who 
joined the party at West Point. There they lunched, and the 
General received a number of persons who called to see him. 
Later in the day the General reviewed a regiment of the county 
militia, as it was drawn up in line on Mr. Robert L. Livingston’s 
spacious lawn, north of his house. The troops were without 
uniform, save that each of their hats had a brass plate fastened 
in front, and was surmounted by a plume. They were armed 
with the old flint-lock muskets, and did not look as dashing as 
the present-day National Guard, but were probably not less 
brave. At this moment a long procession of the ancient and 
honorable fraternity of Freemasons, consisting of a chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons, and the members of “ Widow’s Son Lodge,” 
of Redhook, emerged from a grove, and, on being presented to 
the General, an address was delived by Palmer Cooke, Esq,., 
worshipful master of the aforementioned lodge, to which the 
General made a reply. 

After the review Mr. Robert L. Livingston gave a dinner to 
the General and a number of other guests. At this time the 
steamboat Richmond, Captain William Wiswall, came down the 
river and anchored alongside the Kent, having on board Major- 
General Jacob Rutsen Van Rensselaer and suite, Brigadier- 
General Fleming and suite, Rufus Reed, mayor of Hudson; 
Dr. Tallman, Colonel Strong, Colonel Edwards, with soldiers 
and music. 

In the evening the ball, the great event of the day, took 
place. Attached to the south of the house was a conservatory, 
about ninety feet long. The ball-room occupied the whole space 
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above this conservatory, except that taken up by a small room 
at either end, one of which was occupied by the distinguished 
guest. 

The ball was opened by General Lafayette, with Mrs. Mont- 








DE WITT CLINTON, 





gomery, widow of General Montgomery on his arm, walking 
twice around the ball-room. 

Among those present at the ball were General Morgan 
Lewis, General John Armstrong and Dr. Thomas Tilletson, of 
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Maryland (all of whom had married sisters of the Chancellor) 
and their families; Edward Livingston, of New Orleans; Walter 
Patterson, Captain Ridgely, U.S. Navy; Peter R. Livingston, A. 
Vanderpool, of Kinderhook. The ball was said to have been a 
great success, though the night was dark and rainy, and was 
talked of for along time after. It was attended by all the 
country families for twenty miles around and by many guests 
from greater distances. Supper was served inthe conservatory 
on a table so constructed as to permit the trunks of orange 
trees to come through it, and so to be decorated by the trees 
themselves throughout its whole extent. Mr. Livingston had 
to feed hundreds he had not counted upon. Lafayette retired 
from the ball at 10 o’clock, but the ball continued till 2 A. M * 
On the following morning Lafayette again proceeded 
on his way, and at about ten o’clock arrived at Cats- 
kill, where he was received with enthusiastic applause. Among 
others who greeted the General in this village was a group whose 
silver locks, furrowed features and tottering steps bespoke age 
and hard services, but they mustered strength and exertion 
enough to rush forward and grasp the quick-extended hand of 
their old commander. In this reverend band was one named 
Samuel Foster, who was a servant to Lafayette at the time he 
was wounded at the battle of Brandywine. The General 
remained but a short time and departed amidst the cheers of the 
populace, and at about twelve o'clock arrived at Hudson, and 
was conducted through several streets, over which triumphal 
arches had been erected, by Colonel Darling, marshal of the day, 
passing up Ferry to Warren street, stopping at Allen’s Hotel, for 
a glass of wine, to the court house, where he was addressed by 
Mayor Reed. 

General Lafayette briefly replied to the address, after which 
the members of the Common Council were severally presented 
to him. A most interesting and affecting spectacle was presented 
when sixty-eight veterans of the Revolution, who had collected 
from different parts of the county, were presented; and it so 
happened that several of them were officers, and many of them 
soldiers, who had served under Lafayette. Notwithstanding 
that they were admonished that the greatest haste was neces- 


Sept. 17. 


* Communicated by Clermont Livingston, Esq. 
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sary, yet everyone had something to say; and, when they 
grasped his friendly hand, each seemed reluctant to release it. 
One of them came up with a sword in his hand, which, as he 
passed, he remarked “ was given to him by the Marquis,” at such 
a place, “in Rhode Island.” Another, with a tear glistening in 
his eye, as he shook the hand of the General, observed: “ You, 
sir, gave me the first guinea I ever had in my life. I shall never 
forget that.” 

Lafayette again embarked on board of the James Kent amid 
every manifestation of gratitude and respect; but, owing to 
unavoidable delays, he did not arrive at the Overslaugh until 
five o’clock. The consequence was that the arrangements of the 
Albany committee were considerably delayed. On landing at 
the Overslaugh the General was conducted to a landeau drawn 
by four white horses, and carriages were in readiness for the 
gentlemen accompanying him. A procession was then formed, 
which moved rapidly on to Greenbush, escorted by a detachment 
of Horse, commanded by Major General Solomon Van Rensse- 
laer, marshal of the day, assisted by Colonel Cooper. On arriving 
at the centre of the village the General was conducted to a mar- 
quee, erected beneath an arch, where he was received by the 
members of the corporation, who welcomed him with an appro- 
priate address; after which refreshments were served and the 
procession moved on. Night was now rapidly setting in; and, 
owing to the delay at the ferry, for the want of a sufficient num 
ber of boats, it was quite dark when the General landed in 
Albany. A large team-boat, called Horse's Back, took the 
General in his carriage and his escort across the river. It was, 
however, easy to discern that the preparations for the event had 
been extensive, and that a prodigious assemblage of people were 
yet impatiently awaiting his approach. He was welcomed, in 
behalf of the citizens, by Stephen Lush, Esq., one of the oldest 
and most respectable of the inhabitants at Albany, who rode in 
the carriage with him. A large detachment of troops were on 
duty. On entering the city the procession passed under an arch, 
inscribed, “The Hero is Welcome.” At the junction of Church 
and South Market streets stood another arch, large and beautiful, 


inscribed : 
‘“WE REMEMBER THY DEEDS. 


WE REVERE THY WORTH. 
WE LOVE THY VIRTUES.” 
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At the foot of Beaver street, near the museum, stood a third 
stupendous arch, displaying, by its festoons and the disposition 
and variety of flowers interwoven with evergreens, much beauty 
in itself and taste in the ladies whose delicate fingers had formed 
and ‘ornamented it. On entering the foot of State street, on the 
site of the old Dutch Church, stood a temple, richly ornamented, 
around the pillars of which the ivy was gracefully entwined. 
On the top of the temple stood a large, living eagle, who, appa- 
rently, proudly flapped his wings as the chieftain passed. Many 
of the houses were illuminated, among which were the Capitol 
and the whole block of Greogry’s buildings, including the houses 
of Chancellor Sanford, Mr. Gregory, Isaac Hamilton, Esq., and 


GREGORY’S EAGLE HOTEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


the extensive establishment of Mr. Cruttenden. On the front of 
the latter was a transparency, executed by Inman, of Albany, 
representing the reception of General Lafayette by the Genius 
of Liberty, who proffers him a scroll; and in the background 
was seen the ship Cadmus, in which he made his passage from 
France. On alighting at the Capitol, the General was conducted 
to the Senate Chamber, where he was received by Ambrose 
Spencer, mayor of the city, and’ the members of the corporation. 
The members of the Common Council, and those friends who 
had been specially invited, having been introduced, the General 
was then conducted to-the Governor’s apartment, where he was 
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received by His ExcelHency, Governor Joseph C. Yates, who 
made an affectionate address, which was answered by General 
Lafayette as follows: 

Sir :—The kind welcome you are pleased to express in behalf of the free and 
happy citizens of the State of New York, is an additional claim to my gratitude 
towards them, and a particular obligation conferred upon me by their respected chief 
magistrate. 

The inexpressible feelings, which the presence of my Revolutionary companions 
and the affection and esteem of the succeeding generations could not fail to excite, 
mingle in my heart with the delight I enjoy from the sight of the wonderful improve- 
ments, superior to the most sanguine anticipations, which, in the space of forty years, 
have so clearly evinced the power of enlightened patriotism under republican 
institutions. 

I beg your excellency to accept my affectionate and respectful acknowledgements. 

The suite of the Governor having been presented to the 
General, together with His Excellency’s particular friends, he was 
conducted from the Capitol to the residence of Matthew Gregory, 
Esq. (who mounted the ramparts with Lafayette, Olney and 
Hamilton at Yorktown), where many of the most distinguished 
gentlemen of the city and State were assembled to pay him their 
respects. Among them were Governor Dewitt Clinton, the 
Chancellor and Judges of the Supreme Court, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the principal officers of State, etc., etc. After 
remaining here for the space of an hour, the General was attended 
to his lodgings prepared for him at Cruttenden’s and where a 
rich and bountiful supper was spread for the corporation and its 
guests. 

Mayor Spencer presided at this entertainment, assisted by 
Alderman Van Ingen; anda number of toasts were drunk. After 
remaining a short time in the drawing-room, the General, accom- 
panied by the distinguished gentlemen before-mentioned 
(excepting ex-Governor Dewitt Clinton, who did not attend in 
consequence of the recent death of his son), repaired to the 
assembly chamber of the Capitol, which was echoing to the 
music and the dance of a splendid ball given in honor of the 
“ Nation’s Guest.” 

General Lafayette stayed but about an hour amidst this. 
scene of pleasure and gaiety, during which time the ladies and 
gentlemen moved in procession before him, and were severally 
honored with an introduction. At 1 o'clock he retired to obtain 
that repose which the incessant fatigues of the week must have 
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rendered not only desirable, but highly necessary toa stout gen- 
tleman sixty-seven years old. The ball was concluded at 
1 o'clock by a supper, served up in the area of the Capitol by 
Mr. Cruttenden. 

On Saturday morning the General rose in excellent health 
and spirits, at an early hour; and as the arrangements 
for the day required that no time should be lost, the calls of gen- 
tlemen commenced at a most unfashionable time. Among other 
gentlemen, ex-Governor Clinton called, pursuant to a request 
from the New York Literary and Philosophical Society, of which 


Sep. 18 


OLD STATE HOUSE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


he was president, to present the General with a diploma of 
membership. 

The General’s situation rendering it necessary that no time 
should be lost he was escorted by the military, saluted by can- 
non on the hill near the seat of Elias Kane, and the “ old Clinton 
field-piece,” to the canal, and going on board of one of the 
five boats prepared for the voyage, accompanied by a crowd 
of Albany people, at about 8 o’clock stopped at the Gib- 
bonsville arsenal commanded by Major Dalliba. At Troy 
the party landed at noon on a platform, erected and carpeted 
for the occasion, when the national salute was fired. The 
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General was received by a deputation of the citizens consist- 
ing of Messrs. Tibbitts, Russell, Mallory, Dickenson, Cush- 
man, Paine and others, by the former of whom he was 
presented with an address. A procession was then formed and 
proceeded through several of the principal streets—the General 
riding as usual in an open carriage, attended by Colonel Derick 
Lane—to the Troy House, kept by Mr. Titus. On arriving there, 
he was received by the Common Council of the city, and an 
address was delivered to him by Mr. Recorder Clowes. The 
concourse of people was great, and such was the anxiety to see 
the illustrious visitor, that he went out upon the piazza, and 
gratified the multitude as long as his time would allow. The 
piazza was handsomely adorned with festoons of evergreens and 
roses, and in the centre was perched a large eagle, with a minia- 
ture of Lafayette upon his neck. While standing there, a 
deputation from the Troy Royal Arch Chapter of Masons, were 
introduced to him. They came with a request that he would 
favor the Chapter, then in session in the tabernacle above, with 
the honor of a visit. The request was immediately assented to ; 
and he was received, together with his son, with masonic honors. 
On being conducted to the east, an address was delivered by 
Companion David Buel. 

The officers and members having been severally presented, 
the General retired to the dining-hall below, where a cold colla- 
tion was handsomely and bountifully provided. While enjoying 
this breakfast word was brought to the General that the ladies of 
the town would like to meet him at the young ladies seminary. 
The General, prompt in his movements, together with the gentle- 
men of the party, repaired to the seminary piloted by Mrs. 
Willard. On arriving at the gate of the institution, an arbor of 
evergreen, which, like Jonah’s gourd, sprang up in a night, was 
found to extend the whole distance to the building about 200 
feet. At the entrance of this arbor, was the following inscription : 
“ America commands her daughters to welcome their deliverer, 
Lafayette.” At this place the General was met by the committee 
of arrangements, and Mrs. Colonel Pawling pronounced the 
address. On entering the institution, the General was presented 
by Mrs. Willard to the principals, and afterwards the pupils were 
presented by her, for which purpose they were arranged in two 
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lines along the hall 

leading directly from 

the arbor. Two of 

the pupils, daughters 

of Richard Skinner, 

the governor of Ver- 

mont, and Governor 

Cass, of Michigan, 

then advanced and 

presented a poem, 

entitled “Lafayette is 

Welcome,” and writ- 

ten for the occasion 

by the principal, 

Mrs. Willard. These 

lines were after-. 

wards, by particular 

request, sung with 

great sweetness and 

COLONEL NICHOLAS FISH. pathos, by Miss Eli- 

, za Smith, of Worces- 

ter, Mass., in the choruses of which the young ladies joined. 

The General was much affected, and at the close of the sing- 

ing, with eyes suffused in tears, he said: ‘I cannot express 

what I feel on this occasion; but will you, madam, present 

me with three copies of those lines, to be given by me, as from you, 

to my three daughters.” It is wholly unnecessary to add that 

the request was complied with. A copy of Mrs. Willard’s 

treatise upon female education, elegantly bound, was then pre- 

sented to him by Jane Lincoln, a little miss six years old. The 

General then retired, and was conducted by the committee of 

arrangements back, through the arbor, along the sides of which 

the pupils had arranged themselves in close order to the number 
of about 200. 

Owing to the lateness of the day the General was compelled 

to relinquish his visit to Lansingburg, etc., and return to Albany. 

Before leaving Troy he called on Miss Taylor with whose family 
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he was connected 
during the war. The 
return trip was 
made by land and 
visits were made to 
Governor Yates and 
ex-Governor Clin- 
ton. 

On reaching town 
Lafayette was es- 
corted as_ before, 
but through differ- 
ent streets, back to 
his lodgings, whence 
he was escorted by 
torch light to the 
steamboat /ames 
Kent, when he em- 
barked on his return 
to New York. Colon- 
el Muir and Majors 
Henry and Webster 
were sent to New 
York by Governor 
Yates, as an escort 
representing the 
State. 








On Sunday 
morning La- 
fayette stopped at 

Redhook and vis- 

ited Mrs. Montgom- 

ery, widow of Gene- 

ral Montgomery 

who was killed at 

Quebec, where he 

RESIDENCE OF COLONEL FISH. met many old friends 

at a sumptuous din- 

ner and left at 2 P. M. At 7 P. M. he landed at Fishkill 


Sep. 19. 
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and called on Mrs. Dewitt, by whom he was splendidly enter- 
tained and met many old acquaintances. Lafayette arrived 
at New York, Cortlandt street wharf, about 3 o’clock on 
Monday morning, and in the evening he was present at a 
dinner given to him by his Masonic brethren of the Grand 
Lodge of New York. For several days Lafayette 
remained. in privacy at his quarters, accepting only invitations 
from old friends. 

On Thursday morning he was presented, in the presence 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, with a gold-headed cane 
which Franklin had bequeathed to Washington. Lafayette was 
also presented with $150, collected-by the children of Catskill 
after he. left the village, and was made a life director of the 
American Bible Society by his Catskill admirers, 


Sep. 20. 


Sep. 23. 


C. H. B. 
(To be continued.) 





GENERAL COMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU. 


BY JOSEPH G ROSENGARTEN. 


The present Marquis de Ro- 
chambeau has kindly sent a capital 
photograph herein reproduced of 
the portrait of Washington pre- 
sented by Washington to the Gene- 
ral Comte de Rochambeau after his 
return home. It was painted by 
Charles Wilson Peale, and shows 
the Father of his Country as he 
was no doubt seen by many of 
Rochambeau’s companions and 
friends ; it is still placed on the 
walls of the room in which he 

os, De ST, asnecet. died, in his chateau, and near it are 
preserved the unpublished private 
papers of Rochambeau—his public and official papers are now 
owned by the United States. The last letter in Doniol’s work 
on the “ Participation of the French in the American War of 
Independence,” is one to Sir Henry Clinton, dated Williams- 
burgh, December 9, 1781, relative to exchange of prisoners, with 
the following postscript : 


When Lord Cornwallis and his army left York, he told me of his want of money, 
and I shared with pleasure the little money then left in our hands. The only condi- 
tion I made was that it should be reimbursed by the military chest at New York. I 
mention this because it is not referred to in the despatches I have received on the 
return of the Bonnetta. 


Mr. Balch says in his work, “ The French in America,” that 
Rochambeau wrote to de Grasse of the enterprise against Corn- 
wallis in Chesapeake bay as his own personal plan, and to 
accomplish it, asked de Grasse to obtain from the governor of 
San Domingo, M. de Bouille, the loan for a few months of the 
troops of M. de St. Simon, and money. At that time the- 
Vicomte de Noailles reported from Boston to Rochambeau at. 
Newport the arrival of a French man-of-war there, with recruits,_ 
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artillery and money. Mr. Balch also gives us Rochambeau’s 
account of his reconnoissance with Washington, near New York, 
when they both took a nap, were nearly cut off by the rising 
tide, and were obliged to be taken to the main land by boat. 
Again Mr. Balch tells us that Rochambeau carefully inspected 
the defenses of Philadelphia, on the Delaware, and on his arrival 
at Chester, found Washington waiting for him on the bank of the 
river, shaking his hat as a mark of satisfaction, and telling him 
that he had just learned from Baltimore of M. de Grasse’s arrival 





COMTE DE GRASSE.* 


in Chesapeake bay with twenty-eight men-of-war and 3000 men, 
who were already landed and had joined Lafayette. Colonel 
William de Deux Pont writes in his “Journal,” published by 
Dr. Green, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, “I was both 
surprised and touched by Washington’s delight. Naturally cold 
and dignified, he was changed for the time by his thorough grati- 
fication with the good news.” 

Mr. Balch again tells us of Rochambeau’s personal gallantry 
in examining the enemy's works at Yorktown, when Vioménil 


* Drawn from life by Mr. Miller, at the Royal Head, August, 1782. 
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wanted to make an instant attack, the General, taking only his son 
with him, closely inspected the defenses, found them in good 
condition, renewed the fire of his batteries, and only on the next 
day made the assault, when the fruit was ripe and ready to fall. 
Mr. Balch tells us that one of the British guns, taken at York- 
town, presented to Rochambeau by Congress, is still preserved 











GENERAL LORD CORNWALLIS. 


at the Artillery Museum of Paris. He also adds that Congress 
gave two of them to M. de Grasse. 

Mr. Balch shows that it needed a strong ied at the head 
of the French officers, for they were jealous and quarrelsome, 
and Rochambeau showed firmness and marked ability in keep- 











PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
BY CHARLES WILSON PEALE. 


Presented by General Washington to Comte de Rochambeau, 
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ing peace among them, awarding praise where it was earned, and 
in Chastellux’s case, punishing a serious infraction of military 
discipline, by a letter commenting unfavorably on his commander, 
by simply returning the letter to the writer, leaving him the 
opportunity of repentance and of earning his promotion by his 
services in the field. 

Mr. Baker’s useful “ Daily Itinerary of Washington” ena- 
bles us to see just where Washington was and what he was 
doing each day—and in it we can see when and where Washing- . 
ton and Rochambeau were together. Mr. Tower’s admirable 
account of Lafayette in the American Revolution shows that 
heroic man in the best days of his youth and brings him before 
us in vivid life. Of Rochambeau we have only the colorless 
official correspondence and the formal memoirs. What we need 
is a picture of the man himself, and his own familiar record of 
what he saw and thought of the new country and the people 
with whom he was thrown. A visit to his own home has sug- 
gested this brief reference to it and to him, and I can only regret 
that the want of better original material still leaves so much to be 
desired for a better picture of the man and the soldier, to whom 
this country owes a great debt of gratitude. He and his son 
contributed largely to the success of the cause to which France 
gave them and such material help, and all we have given in 
return were the portrait of Washington that he himself presented 
to Rochambeau, still piously preserved at his chateau, and the 
two guns that are now represented only by little copies, and a 
deep sense of gratitude; but all that we can gather from the 
official records is a very vague idea of the actual personality of 
the men themselves. It is to be hoped that what has been 
said here may lead to a more thorough search of the corre- 
spondence still preserved at the old home of the Rochambeaus, 
and of other collections, not yet made accessible to the student, 
and that someone well equipped for the task may give us such 
a biography as will show us what manner of men were these 
two gallant French soldiers who contributed so largely to the 
success of the American War of Independence. 

Mr. Baker has given us Rochambeau’s letter written at 
Newport, February 12th (old style), 1781, to Washington, in 
which he says: 
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Yesterday (Sunday) was the anniversary of your Excellency’s birthday. We 
have put off celebrating that holiday till to-day, by reason of the Lord’s day, and we 
will celebrate it with the sole regret that your Excellency be not a witness of the 
effusion and gladness of our hearts. 


The celebration consisted of a parade of the French troops, 
the firing of a salute, and in honor of the occasion, a suspension 
of further labors for the day. This is probably the earliest pub- 
lic recognition of Washington’s birthday. Washington answered 
from New Windsor on the Hudson acknowledging the flattering 
distinction. 

Mr. Baker’s “ Itinerary ” records the first meeting of Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau, at Hartford, on September 21, 1780, 
and their second interview at Weathersfield, on May 21, 1781, 
after the return of the younger Rochambeau with the pleasant 
news that Count de Grasse had sailed from Brest with a strong 
squadron, escorting a convoy of transports, laden with supplies. 
Even more welcome was the intelligence that all the restrictions 
imposed upon the Count de Rochambeau by Sartine, the former 
minister of the Marine, had been removed, and full power given 
him to act as he thought best. It was then that Washington 
and Rochambeau, as the former recorded in his journal, fixed 
upon a plan of campaign, in substance as follows: “That the 
French land forces (except 200 men) should march, so soon as 
the squadron could sail from Boston, to the North river, and 
there, in conjunction with the Americans commence an operation 
against New York, or extend our views to the southward, as 
circumstances and a naval superiority might render more neces- 
sary and eligible” (séc). In accordance with this plan, the French 
army left Newport June oth, and arrived near New York on July 
3d, when Washington wrote Rochambeau fixing the 5th for a visit 
to his force. The next day the two bodies united, and Washing- 
ton announced the fact in general orders. On the 7th Rocham- 
beau reviewed the American army, and on the 8th Washington 
reviewed the two armies; and two days later the French am- 
bassador had another review. After that the whole force began 
its work, and Washington and Rochambeau were in close and 
constant association. On August 14th Washington recorded in 
his journal the receipt of despatches from Barras, announcing 
the intended departure of de Grasse with between twenty-five 
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and twenty-nine sail of the line and 3200 land troops for Chesa- 
peake bay, and the plan to remove the French troops, and a 
detachment from the American army, to the Head of Elk, to be 
transported to Virginia, for the purpose of co operating with the 
force from the West Indies, against the troops in that State. 
The French force began to march on August 19th, and on the 22d 
Rochambeau visited West Point with Washington. On the 30th 
Washington and Rochambeau reached Philadelphia, and were 
received with great ceremony ; and on September 5th Washington 
records in his journal the news of the arrival of de Grasse in 
Chesapeake bay with twenty-eight sail of the line and four 
frigates, with 3000 land troops, which were to be debarked at 
Jamestown; and on September 8th Washington and Rocham- 
beau reached Baltimore, and on September 1oth they were to- 
gether at Mount Vernon. On the 17th they visited de Grasse ; 
on the 28th the siege of Yorktown was begun. Washington and 
Rochambeau had their headquarters together. On October 12th 
Washington wrote to the president of Congress acknowledging 
the infinite obligations to the Comte de Rochambeau and the Mar- 
quis de St. Simon, commanding the troops from the West Indies, 
adding: “ The experience of many of these gentlemen, in the 
business before us, is of the utmost advantage in the present 
operation, and the greatest harmony prevails.’’ Then on Friday, 
October 19th, when the surrender of Cornwallis took place, Ro- 
chambeau was at the head of his force. There is of record Wash- 
ington’s letter from Philadelphia, on February gth, 1782, advising 
Rochambeau of the gift by Congress of two of the field pieces 
taken at Yorktown. On July 14th Rochambeau followed 
Washington in arriving in Philadelphia, where they joined in the 
celebration of the birthday of the Dauphin, and again conferred as 
to the movement of the French troops. They left Williamsburgh 
on June 23d, and Baltimore on August 27th, reaching King’s 
Ferry, abo,e New York, on September 16th and 18th, and on the 
19th formed a junction with the American army. On September 
14th Rochambeau reviewed the American army at Verplanc’s 
Point, and expressed his astonishment at their rapid progress in 
military skill and discipline. He said to Washington, as Thacher 
reports: “ You must have formed an alliance with the King of 
Prussia ; these troops are Prussians.” On September 20th Wash- 
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ington reviewed the French army, and on the 21st Rochambeau 
again inspected the American force. On October 22d the French 
army set out for Boston to embark for the West Indies ; and on 
December 7th Rochambeau joined Washington at Newburgh, and 
there bade him good-by on the 14th, going to Annapolis, whence 
he ‘sailed for France on January 11th, 1783, after bidding fare- 
well to his own troops at Providence, R. I, turning the com- 
mand over to Vioménil, who sailed from Boston with the army 
on December 24. From Newburgh Washington wrote to Ro- 
chambeau that the Yorktown guns had been properly inscribed 
and forwarded, and Rochambeau writes at Annapolis, on January 
11th, his sincere acknowledgments. Finally, on May t1oth, 1783, 
Washington bade farewell to Lauzun, who sailed on the 12th 
from the Capes of Delaware, with the last of Rochambeau’s 
army, which had been left at Yorktown to remove the French 
artillery and stores. Thus closes the record of the actual per- 
sonal relations of the two leaders. In Mr. Baker's “ Washington 
After the Revolution,’ he quotes Mr. Mandrillon’s report of 
Rochambeau’s saying at table that, as he sat near Washington, 
he had never known what true glory was, nor a truly great man, 
until he (Rochambeau) became acquainted with Washington. 
This is almost the only unofficial and personal note of Ro- 
chambeau’s opinion and feeling. He and Washington corre- 
sponded afterwards, and Washington's letters are printed in 
“Sparks” and “ Ford;” but they are rather formal, as was the 
fashion of letter-writing in that time. 

The growing sense of the value to France of the experience 
and training of French officers and soldiers of the expedition to 
America under Rochambeau, is well attested by the publication 
of Doniol’s monumental work by the French government. it 
gives in fullest detail all the records from the French war office 
and State department, the material that was long hidden in French 
Archives, and thus enables students to study the actual reports 
and correspondence. 

Mr. Tower in his “ Lafayette,” has added fresh material 
from the records of the French Navy Department, and other 
sources, of great value and interest, but from Doniol he has 
been able to show the importance of the active part played 
by Vergennes in effecting the alliance which had such incalculable 
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results for the cause of American independence, while it enabled 
France to’ revenge itself for the injuries inflicted by its ancient 
enemy. 

There can be little doubt that it was Lafayette’s energetic 
campaign in Virginia that led to Cornwallis taking position at 
Yorktown, and it is largely due to the excellence of the French 
engineers, the superiority of the French artillery, the presence 
of the French fleet, the gallant service of the French sailors, 
their good use of their heavy guns in the operation of the siege, 
that Yorktown was the scene of Cornwallis’ surrender, with its 
abiding result in securing the peace of Versailles and the recogni- 
tion of American independence. Surely we can never fail to 
pay honor to the leadership of Rochambeau, and we should try 
to keep alive the memory of the services rendered by him and 
the French officers, both of the army and navy, in the final suc- 
cessful outcome of the war. Any tribute that we may now pay 
to him will be but a small part of the debt due to him who did 
the country such great service. We may well feel justified in 
asking for a complete and authentic biography of Rochambeau, 
that he may take his place in the growing series of those whom 
we desire to know for their services to the cause of American 
independence. It is natural that we should desire to learn every- 
thing concerning the training of the French soldier who had 
borne his share in the great European struggle, and who con- 
tributed so largely to make the American republic. 

Among thosewho served under Washington, Steuben, De Kalb 
and others had gained their knowledge of the military art in the 
school of the great German soldier, Frederic the Great, and 
brought valuable help to our untrained soldiers, fitting them for 
endurance and victory. Rochambeau brought a small, dis- 
ciplined force, and with it Washington was enabled to steady his 
army and to supplement it by the artillery and engineers of the 
French force. Lafayette and Rochambeau are indeed two 
typical figures of the Frenchmen who helped to secure our inde- 
pendence. Lafayette, young, ambitious, heroic, inspired with the 
hope of serving the cause of liberty in the New World, sacrific- 
ing home and its attractions,a young and charming wife, his 
luxurious life, his post in the French army, to share the hardships 
of the Americans ina struggle that often seemed hopeless. 
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Rochambeau, an old, tried, experienced, distinguished soldier, 
trained under the best French leaders of his time, placed at the 
head of an expedition too small for its purpose, less indeed than 
he had at the outset suggested, still able to utilize it and all his 
resources to the best advantage, and at the critical moment secur- 
ing the temporary loan of a portion of the French army and 
navy serving in the West Indies, thus making the force that 
besieged Yorktown large enough to ensure its surrender and the 
final success of the cause of America. 

There can never be a time when the United States will fail 
to be duly thankful to France, and Mr. Tower has done a real 
service by giving us a better knowledge of the actual influence 
exerted by Lafayette upon the government of France. Ata 
time when public opinion was but a small factor in molding the 
acts of the governing class, Lafayette by his heroic adventure 
attracted universal attention to the cause of American liberty. 
Returning home after gallant service here, he was able to secure 
much-needed help, and magnanimously conceding the right of 
the older soldier to command, he gave him valuable information 
in the organization of the French allied force. There was 
no question of rivalry between the two men of such difference 
in age, in training, in position; each did his part and we can now 
pay honor alike to Lafayette and Rochambeau. 

Mr. Tower has shown, with a wealth of evidence drawn from 
original and hitherto unused material, that to Lafayette is largely 
due the final decision of Vergennes and the French government 
to send a strong force to help the Americans in their struggle 
for independence. Young and ambitious he aspired to the com- 
mand of the proposed expedition to be landed on the English 
coast, which was given to the older soldier, Rochambeau, and 
when Lafayette saw his earnest prayer for a French force to be sent 
to America granted, he again sought its command, but when it 
was refused naturally enough, he accepted a subordinate position 
and renewed his gallant services in the Continental army. Chosen 
by Washington as his representative and intermediary in arrang- 
ing with Rochambeau for united action, his youthful zest was 
again rebuffed by Rochambeau’s demand for a personal interview 
and consultation with Washington as to the plan of their 
campaign ; but still the younger soldier won the affection and 
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confidence of his elder brother in arms, and Lafayette’s vigorous 
and successful conduct of. his independent force in Virginia won 
the praise and applause of both Rochambeau and Washington. 
There is no difficulty in awarding to each of our French allies 
the full meed of credit due to them, and in doing justice to 
Lafayette for his heroic sacrifices in the cause of American in- 
dependence, we do not in the least diminish the honor that 
belongs to Rochambeau for his admirable management of the 
force under his command, his prompt and ready subordination 
to Washington, his zeal in making the best use of his means for 
the common cause, and his share in the final victory of the war. 














TRADITIONS OF FORT JENKINS. 
BY MARY B. JENKINS RICHART. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


Lydia Gardner, wife of Judge Jenkins, a woman of Christian 
character, passed through the severe trials of those days with 
the same heroic fortitude common to the women of those times. 
It is related that she kept her Sabbath from sunset to sunset, a 
custom in early New England days. 

She returned from her seven years’ exile in Goschen and 
lived some time with her son, Colonel John, but after the marriage 
of her son Thomas, she made her home with him. She died 
on the site of Fort Jenkins, October, 1804, and was buried in the 
Jenkins and Harding Cemetery by the side of her son Benjamin. 
What marvelous changes have, taken place since that funereal 
day ; the wilderness has changed to the busy mart of men and 
the noise of the electric car has supplanted the robin’s song and 
the whippoorwill’s mournful cry. 

John and Lydia had one daughter, Amy (“Gertrude of 
Wyoming ” in Campbell’s poem), who married an Atherton and 
for second husband a Williams and removed to the West. Their 
estate in the valley was divided among four elder sons: John, 
Benjamin, Stephen and Thomas. The two younger sons, 
William and Wilkes, receiving their portion at New Town, a 
suburb of Elmira, N. Y. The ground occupied by the family 
cemetery was given by Judge Jenkins for a public burial place 
and was included in the portion allotted to his son Stephen. 

All of this tract of land in Wyoming is underlaid with four 
or more veins of anthracite coal and is of a value far out-measur- 
ing anything dreamed of by the original owners. The beautiful 
and flourishing borough of West Pittston, often called “The 
Garden Village,” and ‘‘ The Garden of Luzerne,” occupies the 
original Jenkins estate. é 

Colonel John Jenkins, “ The Patriot,” the son of John and 
Lydia Jenkins, was born in New London, Conn., November 27, 
(O. S.) 1751. When eighteen years of age, he came to Wyoming 
and was the assistant of his father in making all the surveys in 
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Westmoreland and succeeded him as surveyor-general and 
general agent for the Connecticut-Susquehanna Company. 

“He was by profession a lawyer, surveyor and conveyancer ; 
carried on large farming operations, iron smelting, etc.; was 
sheriff of Luzerne county, county commissioner, member of 
Assembly, held many local offices, for many years town clerk, 
supervisor, assessor, etc.”* 

Colonel Jenkins was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
army and served during the continuance of that eventful conflict 
under the command of the Baron Steuben, and was so great an 
admirer of that nobleman that he named two of his grandchildren 
for him. He was in the battle of Yorktown and in twenty other 
engagements, and was a prisoner of war several times among the 
Indians. 

During the winter previous to the massacre he was a 
prisoner at Niagara where he suffered severe privations and 
witnessed the brutal sensuality practiced by the British officers 
and soldiers. The American officers made every effort in their 
power to procure an exchange for Lieutenant Jenkins, but the 
savages had such a high regard for his father that they would 
not exchange the son of so great a man for any but an Indian 
chief. At length there was to be an exchange of prisoners at 
Albany, N. Y., and Lieutenant Jenkins was to be exchanged for 
an old chief. The journey from Niagara to Albany was made on 
foot and when they arrived there it was learned that the old 
chief had died of smallpox. 

The Americans then offered any number of common Indians 
in exchange for Lieutenant Jenkins, but their efforts were 
unavailing as the son of Judge Jenkins must have only a 
chief in exchange for him. After the exchange of the others had 
been effected the Indians returned to Niagara with their one 
prisoner. Whisky had been obtained in Albany and every 
night when they halted, they would hold the most horrible 
revelries and their favorite amusement was tormenting their 
prisoner ; tying him to a tree they would throw their tomahawks 
at him-and act as though they were going to kill him. During 
these orgies Lieutenant Jenkins observed that one young Indian 
was keeping sober and was befriending him. He would get up 


* Harris Genealogy. 
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games and races thus diverting the attention of the savages from 
their prisoner. Finally, one night Jenkins thought his hour for 
being murdered had come. The Indians were worse intoxicated 
and more evilly disposed than before and there seemed 
to be no possibility that his life would be longer spared. At last 
his tormentors fell into a drunken sleep and the young friend 
came to him, making signs tokeep silence. He then loosed the 
cords with which the prisoner was bound and led the way through 
the deep forest. 

After a long time the Indian halted and told the prisoner to 
go home to his people, following the streams. He directed him 
to build a raft and to float down by night, but that he must not 
be on the water in daytime lest he should be seen and killed. 
He told him to gather roots and herbs and live upon them. He 
then opened his pouch of parched corn and dried venison and 
divided its scanty store with his liberated and grateful friend and 
left him. The directions of the friend were followed and the 
escaped prisoner after three long and suffering weeks reached his 
home at Fort Jenkins one month before the massacre. So 
emaciated was he from his privations that his own mother could 
not recognize him. - Being on the verge of starvation, he was 
locked in a room with another man as nurse lest in his agony he 
should find and use food imprudently and he was allowed but a 
spoonful or two of nourishment at a time lest by indulgence after 
so severe a fast the consequences would be fatal. When the 
sufferer would plead for a little more food to assuage the pangs 
of hunger the good nurse would walk the floor in agonized 
sympathy while tears would roll down his face, but realizing the 
danger of yielding tothe supplications of the patient, heroically 
denied him indulgence until danger was past. Whoever this | 
kind nurse was, he has, no doubt, received a good reward for his 
faithful service. 

Ten days before the massacre Lieutenant Jenkins was married 
with Bethia Harris, by Rev. James Finn. The honeymoon of 
this marriage was clouded by rumors of an Indian invasion and 
the bridegroom hastened away to the deferse of his home and 
joined the little army of defenders at Forty Fort. 

He was placed in charge of the fort when the troops 
_ marched forth under the commands of Colonels Butler and 
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Denison, to meet the enemy. It is probable that Lieutenant 
Jenkins being still a prisoner of war or that his physical condition 
after his severe privations unfitted him for military duty that he 
was assigned the care of the fort with its helpless inmates. 
Either of these reasons would be sufficient to restrain him from 
going to battle. Soon after this tragic event he was called to 
Valley Forge by General Washington. 

General Sullivan was to march to Wyoming to drive out the 
Indians and Tories, anda guide was needed to conduct the army 
through the wilderness. For this service Lieutenant Jenkins was 
well qualified ; having assisted his father in making surveys of 
the whole country, he was acquainted with all the mountains and 
streams. 

Another man was also summoned to headquarters for 
this service and as it was most important that the one best 
informed on the subject should be chosen as guide to the army 
these two men were not permitted to have intercourse with each 
other lest they should communicate their information, one to the 
other and knowledge gained in this way would not be serviceable. 

For the purpose, therefore, of keeping them apart Lieutenant 
Jenkins was provided with accommodations in Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s apartments. He was rigidly examined as to his knowledge 
of mountain passes, streams, Indian trails, etc. While waiting for 
the completion of the arrangements for this military movement, 
Mrs. Washington and other ladies of the camp were somewhat 
at loss for amusements, and Lieutenant Jenkins came into requisi- 
tion for service of a social kind Having been several times a 
prisoner among the Indians including the whole of the previous 
winter at Niagara he had learned their language and habits.. To 
while away the tediousness of camp life he would talk, sing and 
dance Indian fashion for the entertainment of the ladies, after 
which performances Mrs. Washington would most graciously 
thank Lieutenant Jenkins for the very fine entertainment he had 
afforded them. The preparations for the march of General 
Sullivan’s army having been completed it was to set forth the 
following morning. In honor of the event General Washington 
had provided a banquet at which he presided. After toasts to 
General Sullivan and his army had been drunk, General Wash- 
ington offered the last toast of the evening. “ The guide to 
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General Sullivan’s Army, Lieutenant John Jenkins.” This toast 
was a great surprise being the first intimation as to whom this 
important service had been assigned. 

Jenkins responded to the toast though not without embar- 
rassment in such an august assembly. The result of this 
expedition is too well known to need further record. The Tories 
left Fort Wintermute in great haste when they learned that 
General Sullivan's army was in Wilkes-Barre... They had not 
believed he was coming. Lieutenant Jenkins continued in active 
service until the close of the war, but while the army was waiting 
to be mustered out he resigned his commission. 

There was a strong probability that there would be a long 
delay before he would receive his discharge, and the state of 
affairs in Wyoming required his immediate attention. By thus 
resigning his commission he never received any pay for the long 
years of faithful service for his country. The only return this 
great republic ever made for his service was to grant a pension 
to his widow a few years before her death. 

The war of the Revolution being ended did not end the 
troubles in Wyoming, the contest with the Pennamites still raged. 
Owing to the result of this conflict Colonel Jenkins lost not only 
his valuable property in Wyoming, but another tract of ten miles 
square which was given him by the State of Connecticut for his 
services. This section of land was called Mount Jenkins and 
lies in the vicinity of Providence and Waverly just above the 
city of Scranton. The deed of this land, beautifully embellished 
in gilt, is among the effects of the late Steuben Jenkins. The 
question of title to these lands, usurped by Pennsylvania, has 
often been agitated, but, no doubt, will soon be forgotten. 

When Colonel Pickering, the friend of General Washington, 
came to Wyoming in the interest of Pennsylvania, he won to his 
cause Colonel Butler, Colonel Denison, the Holenbacks, the 
Rosses and the families of Gore, Williams, Nesbit, Carey and 
others, while Colonel Franklin, Colonel Jenkins, the Spaldings, 
Satterlees, Slocums and Dudleys maintained the rights to prop- 
erty under the Connecticut titles. Thus it came to pass that 
those who had been friends and pioneers together, suffering 
together the hardships of frontier life, became at last divided in 
sentiment and the old-time harmony was broken. At a meeting 
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of the citizens held at Forty Fort to discuss this question 
Colonel Pickering pledged his honor, dearer than life, that Penn- 
sylvania was honest in her purpose, sincere in her offer of com- 
promise and that full faith might be reposed in her promise. 

Colonel Jenkins, in his brief, sententious way demanded— 
“What security have we that if we put ourselves in your power 
the State won’t repeal the law and deal as treacherously as in 
the case of Armstrong ?” Colonel Franklin followed in a speech 
of great bitterness, setting forth the wrongs and insults the 
Connecticut people had suffered at the hands of the Pennamites. 
He spoke of the justice of the Connecticut title: “the land was 
their own; purchased by their money, their labor and their 
blood.” This was the feeling of the Connecticut settlers and 
there is no doubt but Pennsylvania owes to them a debt for 
wrongs suffered which an hundred times four-fold can never 
repay. 

The decision of the Congress of Albany, N. Y., 1754, which 
was in favor of the Connecticut claim having been utterly disre- 
garded by the Government of Pennsylvania, a court of commis- 
sion was held in Trenton, N. J., November, 1783, to obtain a 


final decision in the dispute between Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania in regard to the Westmoreland lands. In this court 
Messrs. Bradford, Read, Wilson and Sargeant were the agents 
for Pennsylvania.* 

This Court of Commission after deliberating over five weeks 
to the astonishment of both States engaged in this contest gave 
this decree: 


‘“‘ We are unanimously of Opinion that the State of Connecticut has no Right to 
the Lands in Controversy. We are also unanimously of Opinion that the jurisdiction 
and Pre-emption of all the Territory lying within the Charter Boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania and now claimed by the State of Connecticut do of Right belong to the State of 
Pennsylvania.’’ 

This decision was known as the “ Trenton Decree” from 
which there seemed to be no appeal or redress, and worse than 
all, Connecticut, at best, never a very good mother to her infant 
colony, conceded to the obnoxious decree. Dr. Hollister in his 
history of Lackawanna, says : 


While it decided the question of jurisdiction only it indicated the selfish and 
illiberal spirit that would and did ultimately inspire a judicial opinion in regard to the 





* Pennsylvania Archives, 1782. 
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right of soil already held by Connecticut by every essential condition giving validity 
to title, viz.: grant from the King—purchase of the soil from the Indian owners, 
and actual occupancy of the same. 

He also adds that “this feud between Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania had ail the grand features of an epic poem ”’ 

Between Colonel Jenkins and Colonel Franklin there existed 
a warm friendship of life-long duration. While the former held 
the pen of a ready writer, Colonel Franklin was an orator of 
fiery eloquence. These two, with still undaunted spirits una- 
bashed and unconquered by Trenton Decree or Pennamite per- 
secutions, in company with Captain Solomon Strong, Elder 
James Finn, a Baptist minister, and Christopher Holbert con- 
ceived the project of forming a State out of the district of West- 
moreland. This State would have had the forty-first degree of 
latitude which runs nearly in the centre of Pennsylvania, for its 
southern boundary, the Delaware river to its head waters in New 
York State for its boundary line on the east; the forty-third de- 
gree of latitude on the northern boundary, extending west ten 
miles beyond the Susquehanna river. The projected State would 
have been two degrees north and south and one and a half 
degrees east and west, nearly as large as the State of Vermont. 

Had this project realized fulfillment, the euphonious name 
of Wyoming might now be adorning a middle State instead of 
one in the far West. The capital was to have been at Wilkes- 
Barre. So important had this enterprise become that six hun- 
dred Yankees on the north branch of the Susquehanna were 
enlisted in the work. 

The Rev. James Finn had been sent to the west branch of 
the Susquehanna to secure the assistance of the inhabitants in 
that quarter while Captain Strong twice visited the celebrated 
Colonel Ethan Allen of Vermont to procure his assistance and 
that of his invincible Green mountain boys. Colonel Allen had 
succeeded in carving the State of Vermont out of the mountain- 
ous western border of New York in spite of all remonstrance or 
force and why not perform the same service for his Connecticut 
brethren in Wyoming?* In the early autumn of 1786, three 
years after the Trenton Decree, Colonel Allen in his Revolu- 
tionary regimentals appeared on the stage of action. 


* Colonel Allen was a native of Connecticut. 
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The Yankees on both the north and west branches of the 
Susquehanna were in harmony in regard to the formation of a 
State, in spite of the hostilities of Pennsylvaniaand the Trenton 
Decree. 

The people united ; Colonel Allen and his Vermont soldiers 
to assist them ; seemingly all went merrily as a marriage bell. 
Alas! for the best laid plans of men. An unexpected obstacle 
arose to confront them. This was the creation of Luzerne county 
in September, 1786, which introduced a new element of authority 
into the district. Colonel Allen thereupon relinquished his aid 
to the scheme and the project fell through. 

The creation of the county was intended to defeat these 
patriotic men in their efforts for independence and has made quite 
a difference in geographical boundaries and the projected State 
must now be numbered among the “ might have beens.” 

A queer New England story is told which relates to William 
Penn. The Rev. Cotton Mather, a distinguished Puritan divine, 
sent an order to a certain sea captain to put out to sea and 
“capture y* William Penn and his heathen crew; take them to 
the Barbadoes and sell them for rum and sugar.” Had the 
Captain been successful in his quest would there now be a great 
State the sylvan shades of which would bear the name of Penn ? 
On such turning points do great events revolve—change the tide 
of human effort and the face of the page of history. 

Rev. Mr. Craft in his history of Bradford county relates that 
John Jenkins, John Franklin and a number of other persons 
were arrested, by the Pennsylvania authorities, for conspiracy. | 
Franklin and Jenkins were held in durance, but the others were 
discharged. 

Miss Blackman in the history of Susquehanna county tells 
that Jenkins once traded two hundred acres of land in that county 
for a horse, saddle and bridle. He was one ofthe first to under- 
take the smelting of iron and had an interest in the forge in 
Lackawanna at a place since called from this circumstance— 
“Old Forge.” The iron doors in the old Wilkes-Barre jail were 
manufactured at this forge. 

Mr. Gordon, in “ Old Memories,” says that Colonel Jenkins 
was a person of great firmness of character, amounting almost to 
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obstinacy, yet had large benevolence. He quotes the lines from 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” : 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand’rings but relieved their pain. 

Mr. Gordon, the son of a widowed mother, had much reason 
to testify to this character for benevolence, having himself often 
been the recipient of kind favors. 

Colonel Jenkins displayed his character for obstinacy when 
driven over the Pocono mountains by the Pennamites, with his 
brother Benjamin to Easton jail. His pseudo law guardians, 
having some compassion, offered to loosen the cords that bound 
his arms behind him as his sufferings therefrom was intense, but 
he scornfully rejected the proposition. ‘No,’ he said, “they 
that put on these cords must take them off.” 

At one time Colonet Jenkins was a candidate for the office 
of sheriff, and a neighbor who was running against him, went off 
to Harrisburg at the first news of the election returns and secured 
his commission as sheriff of Luzerne county. Subsequently 
further returns from some remote district came in giving the 
majority of votes to Jenkins. His opponent by this time was 
acting as sheriff, and as he made no sign that he intended to 
relinquish his commission, he was allowed to pursue his way in 
peace and his right to hold the office was not contested. This man 
sometimes came to the Jenkins home on visits to other pe.sons, 
but Colonel Jenkins would not sit at table with the usurper, nor 
speak to him, so fine was his sense of honor that to hold an office 
unlawfully was an act of pusilanimity and meanness that merited 
nothing but contempt. 

At another time he was a candidate for the legislature and 
lost the election by one vote. This time his opponent came and 
said: “‘ Now, Jenkins, you are better qualified for this office than 
I am, and I do not want to serve. I would not have accepted the 
nomination if I had thought I would be elected. I supposed, 
of course, that you would have a majority of votes, for you are 
a man of experience in public life and I am not, but it has turned 
out that I have one vote the most, but that does not signify that 
the majority are not in favor of you. It has just happened that 
some have not gone to the polls, but if a full vote had been 
taken, there is no doubt but you would have been elected, and I 
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want you to serve instead ofme.” Colonel Jenkins (referring to 
the sheriff matter) replied with lofty scorn—* Do you think I 
am old S ?’ So the man elected by a majority of one had 


to serve his constituency. Public office seldom goes begging 
like that. 

The Luzerne “ Legal Register” bearing date February 8, 
1884, in giving the genealogical record of George Reynolds 
Bedford, has this interesting account : 


In the year 1777 before the battle, there was much talk of war with the Indians. 
Several persons were killed up the river and others taken prisoners. Mr. Sutton and 
John Jenkins, the ancestor of Steuben Jenkins, made a journey through the wilder- 
ness to Queen Esther’s Flat in order to procure the liberation of Mr. Ingersoll, who 
had been carried into captivity. The distance was about ninety miles. The visitors 
were treated very courteously by the Queen and she was free in her communications 
with regard to the prospect of war. They were invited to spend the night with her, and 
the true spirit of hospitality seemed to characterize all her communications and arrange- 
ments. In the course of the evening, however, things took a new turn, and the 
travelers, fora while, where at a loss what construction to put upon the indications 
outside. A company of Indians came before the house, and seating themselves upon 
a log began to sing the war song. The old Queen went out to them and was engaged 
in an earnest conversation for a long time ; when she came in she frankly told her 
guests that the Indians were determined to waylay and :kill them, adding with great 
emphasis, ‘‘I can do nothing with them,’’ ‘‘ Now,” said she, “ you lie down until 
I call you.”’ They did so, and when all was still in the town she called them 
and said: ‘‘ You must go down the river. Go down the bank and take my canoe 
and paddle it without noise. Lift up the paddles edgewise so as to make no splash 
in the water. and you may get out of reach before the war party find out which way 
you have gone.” They slipped off and found the canoe which the Queen had particu- 
larly described, scrupulously followed her directions and found their way home in 
safety. 


The story of Colonel Jenkins’ life was not all of war and 
patriotism, for he like many others had been led into gentle 
bondage by the silken cords of love. Annette Jenkins 
(since Mrs. Gorman), a granddaughter of Colonel Jenkins once 
met in Bradford county an aged lady, who had the felicity to see 
her great-grandchildren grown up. This lady was an interest- 
ing person, had a fine mind and still retained traces of great 
beauty. When the name of the new acquaintance was announced, 
it recalled her youthful days and she related that when she was 
a bashful maiden of sixteen summers John Jenkins had paid his 
attention to her. Following the customs of the Quakers, he had 
made his visit on Sunday evening which were contrary to the 
sentiments of her parents who were Church of England people. 
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They commanded her to request her admirer to make his visits at 
some other time. She in her girlish diffidence did not know how 
to accomplish what seemed to her a most arduous task, and in 
order to escape so disagreeable a duty she went off to bed when 
her admirer came again. Her high-spirited lover took umbrage 
at this and gave the young lady no opportunity thereafter to 
obey her parents’ commands in regard to him. With a sigh this 
lovely ancient dame made the sweet confession, that she had 
never ceased to regret her freak of childish folly. The maiden 
name of this lady was York. The family lived in Exeter. She 
married a Captain Buck, who was killed in the massacre, and for 
second husband a Mr. Gaylord. Her numerous descendants 
all inherited some of the beauty of their ancestress. 

Mr. Hendrick B. Wright in his “ History of Plymouth " 
makes a digression to do honor to Colonel Jenkins and his father, 
Judge Jenkins. He says: 

This young man passed an eventful life and may be classed among the prominent, 
leading men of the valley. The diary of local events, which he kept, has been of 
great benefit to historians. ‘fhe data are written in plain and intelligible language, 
and as far as corroborating circumstances are left to us, they are remarkable for their 
truthfulness. He began with the occupation of the valley, and he survived its perils 
and afflictions. Always taking an active part and ever at the post of honor and 
of danger. He lived to realize the fruits of his early hardships, and died at his resi- 
dence upon the Wyoming battle ground on March 19, 1827, in his seventy-sixth year. 
I have in a manner digressed from the line of local history in giving this notice of the 
prominent men of the valley ; but as he headed that colonial band who forced their 
way through the wilderness—through the Indian border bristling with spear-heads— 
exposed to hunger and the severest sufferings and privations, I felt that I could not 
pass the old veteran by in silence. 

Colonel Wright refers to the diary of Colonel Jenkins. It 
has been handed down by family tradition that he was employed 
almost constantly, when at home, with his pen, and when he 
died there were chests and barrels of his manuscripts in the attic 
of his house among the spinning wheels, the reels and looms that 
represented the industrial habits of his household. Many of 
these manuscripts were used by Charles Miner in compiling his 
history of Wyoming. It is doubtful whether many other records 
were used in that work. Mr. Miner did not secure all of the 
manuscripts in possession of the family. 

When the historian of Wyoming came to the valley he was 
a guest all of the first winter of his coming at the Jenkins home, 
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that being always the headquarters for new emigrants from Con- 
necticut. No doubt Mr. Miner became interested in the history of 
the valley by hearing its tragic events related at the Jenkins fire- 
side. It has been observed that although Mr. Miner was so 
largely indebted to Colonel Jenkins for material for his historical 
work, he does scant justice to “the patriot,” leaving his name 
unmentioned whenever it was possible todoso. The reason that 
has been assigned for this want of justice toward one to whom he 
owed so much, was because of the difference in political opinion, 
Colonel Jenkins being a Democrat and Mr. Miner a Federalist. 
At that day political feeling ran so high that it obscured and 
overcame many higher qualities of mind and heart in otherwise 
high-minded men. We must judge them from the standpoint 
of the times in which they lived. 

It might be in place to notice the fact that throughout the 
writings of Colonel Jenkins are numerous expressions like the 
following : “ No nation can be great except it be virtuous.” 
“ The practice of virtue alone exalteth a nation.” 

How earnestly should this generation strive to cherish these 
noble sentiments. 


(To be continued.) 





SOME COLONIAL FAMILIES. 


FENWICK OF NEW JERSEY. 


John Fenwick, who became the owner of all Western New 
Jersey by deed from Lord Berkley, March 18, 1673, founded the 
first English colony on the Delaware river in June, 1675 (seven | 
years before Penn’s landing at Philadelphia), and was elected the 
first governor in West Jersey of this colony, June 21, 1676. He 
was a member of the General Assembly of West Jersey, 1683, 
and, previous to coming to this country, was commissioned a 
major in Cromwell’s army, 1648, and was present and in com- 
mand at the execution of Charles I. John Fenwick, 4. 1618, at 
Stanton Manor, Northumberland county, England, m., ist, 
Elizabeth Covert, and had issue Elizabeth, Priscilla and Annie. 
He m. 2d, Mary Burdet, daughter of Sir Walter Burdet; no 
issue. Governor John Fenwick d. 1683 at Salem, N. J. 


SECOND GENERATION. 

Elizabeth Fenwick, d. 1700, m. Ist, in 1663, John Adams, 
and had Elizabeth, 4. 1664; Fenwick, 4. 1666,and Mary, d. 1670. 
She m. 2d, August 23, 1683, Anthony Windson, of Salem, N. J. 
Priscilla Fenwick m. Edward Champneys, and had John, Mary 
and Edward. Annie Fenwick m. Samucl Hedge, Jr., and had 
Samuel’, d. 1709, and Rebecca. 


THIRD GENERATION. 

Elizabeth Adams m., 1692, William Hollinshead (son of 
John) and had William, George, Grace, Elizabeth and Sarah. 
Fenwick Adams m., 1687, Mary Wilkins, and had William. 
Mary Adams m., February 3, 1687, Hugh Hutchins. Samuel 
Hedge® m. Rebecca Pyle, and had Samuel*; John d. young, 
William, d. 1729, and Nathan, d. August 8, 1735. 


FOURTH GENERATION. 
William Hollinshead, Jr., d. August 11, 1741; m. Hannah, 
and had Jacob, 4. November 16, 1732, d. December Io, 1819; 
Benjamin, Bathsheba, Jerusha and Mary. Grace Hollinshead 
m., 1719, Abraham Haines. Sarah Hollinshead m., May 10, 
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1738, Samuel Barnes. Samuel Hedge* m. Ann Grant Gibbon, 
and had Samuel’, 4. 1726, and Rebecca, 4. February 1, 1728. 


FIFTH GENERATION. 


Jacob Hollinshead m. Mary, daughter of Hugh and Hannah 
Hollinshead, 4. July 30, 1737, d. August 27, 1814, and had Ann, 
6. March 25, 1772, @. October 7, 1846; Zillah, Jerusha, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Jacob, Enoch, William, Thomas and Hugh. Ben- 
jamin Hollinshead m. November 27, 1759, Jerusha Oliphant, and 
had Elizabeth. Jerusha Hollinshead m., August 30, 1759, Joseph 
Hollinshead. William Adams, Jr., #., 1764, Ann Bradway, and 
had Susan. Samuel Hedge’ m. Hannah Woodnut, 6. 1729, 
daughter of Joseph and Rachel, and had Rebecca, 4. 1751, d. 
1831; Joseph W., 4.1756, @. 1790; Samuel®, 4. 1758, d. 1790. 
Rebecca Hedge m. Giles Smith, and had Christopher. 


SIXTH GENERATION. 

Ann Hollinshead m., February 10, 1797, John Burrough, 
son of Isaac and Abagail (Wallace) Burrough, 4. October 10, 
1769, @. March 10, 1803, and had Marmaduke, 4. November 30, 


1797, @. February 10, 1844; Abagail, 4. February 21, 1799, d. 
February 10, 1826; Eveline Constantia, 4. October 24, 1800, d. 
September 18, 1878; Sarah, 4. June 8, 1802, d. July 8, 1802; 
John, 4. June 11, 1803, d. September 24, 1836. Elizabeth Hol- 
lingshead m. Lawrence Browning, of New Jersey, and had Ben- 
jamin, d. 1871, and Margaret Hollinshead. Susan Adams m. 
Benjamin Griscom, and had Susan, Andrew, Benjamin, John and 
Mary. Rebecca Hedge m., 1776, Thomas Thompson, and had 
Ann, Hannah, Hedge, Mary, Rebecca, Jane and Rachel. Chris- 
topher Smith m., 1765, Rebecca Hancock, and had Rebecca, 0. 
1766; Elizabeth, 4. 1768; John, 4. 1770; Susannah, 4. 1771, and 
Esther, 4. 1774. 
SEVENTH GENERATION. 


Eveline Constance Burrough m., February 16, 1832, Othniel 
Hart Taylor, son of William and Mary Alice (Gazzam) Taylor, 
6. May 4, 1803, @. September 5,.1869, and had William Rivers, 
6. January 5, 1833, @. August 3, 1833; Othniel Gazzam, 4. Janu- 
ary 2, 1834, @. March 14, 1886; Marmaduke Burrough, 3. 
August 17, 1835, d. January 15, 1890, and Henry Genet, 2. July 
6, 1837. John Burrough, Jr., #., January, 1831, Ann Earl, and 
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had Helen, 4. 1837. Ann Thompson m. John Firth, and had 
Elizabeth, Thomas, John and Samuel. Hannah Thompson m. 
John Anderson, and had Rebecca. Hedge Thompson m. Mary 
Ann Powell, and had Richard P., Thomas, Joseph H., Rebecca 
and Mary. Jane Thompson m. John, son of Hill Smith, and had 
Ann, Hill and Thomas T. Rachel Thompson m. Dr. Benjamin 
Archer, and had Frederick. John Smith m. a daughter of Ben- 
jamin Smith, and had Samuel. Susannah Smith m. Job Ware. 
Esther Smith m. Robert Moore. 


EIGHTH GENERATION. 


Marmaduke Burrough Taylor m., September 3, 1861, Agnes, 
daughter of Joseph and Rebecca Gibson (Wills) Crain, 4. October 
28, 1841, d@. July 17, 1890, and had Clarence Wills, 4 July 11, 
1862; Eveline Constance, 46. December 5, 1865, @. February 3, 
1870, and Annie, 6. September 3, 1871. Henry Genet Taylor m., 
October 23, 1879, Helen, daughter of Alexander and Hannah 
(Burrough) Cooper, and had Henry Genet, Jr., 4. July 19, 1883, 
and Richard Cooper, 4. September 29, 1884. Helen Burrough 
m. William H. Brewin, and had Hattie, Dora Evelina and Shirley 
Thomas. Joseph H. Thompson m. Rebecca Miller. Mary 
Thompson m. John Holmes, and had Rebecca. Thomas T. 
Thompson m. Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Hancock. 


ane 








EVELYN BYRD. 














THE STORY OF EVELYN BYRD. 
A Famous Legend of Colonial Virginia. 


BY HENRY H. HARRISON. 


Gallant youths! and gentle maidens! you whose hearts to love are stirred, 
Come! and hear a maiden’s story! tale of love and Evelyn Byrd ! 

In the churchyard by the river where the Southern sunbeams shine 

Sleeps the hapless maid forever, daughter of a lordly line. 

Hers were youth, and wealth, and beauty, station, friends, and ancient name, 
Loving nature, trained to duty, every grace that maid can claim. 

All the spirit of her nation, all the charms that give it fame, 

All the graces of her station, every wish her heart could frame. 


Happy smile on every feature, bringing light as from above ; 

Dowered with woman’s tender nature ; all who saw her learned to love ! 
All her life was joy and gladness ; all around her seemed to smile ; 
Naught knew she of woe or sadness, blithe, and gay, and bright, the while. 
For the friends who stood around her guarded her from pain and care, 

All the sweets of life they found her, sought for joys for her to share. 

In the glory of her morning, opening bud of what should be, 

They had brought the shining maiden that the great world she might see. 


In the sheen of her young beauty, decked in jewels they possessed, 

To the stately Court of England brought this rosebud of the West. 

’Mong the glittering knights and ladies well the maiden bore her part ; 
And she had a lordly lover who had won her gentle heart, 

In the time of love and roses won the song bird of the West ; 

Man proposes ! God disposes! orders all as he sees best ! 

While they dreamed of love and pleasure, felt all raptures tongue can tell, 
Endless joys that knew no measure, o’er their lives a shadow fell. 


For the feuds of ancient houses cast their curse upon the girl ; 

And the hatred of her father tore his daughter from the Earl. 
Letters bore the bitter tidings to her father o’er the sea, 

Trusting not to distant chidings, for a father stern was he, 

Swift he came across the water with hot anger in his breast, 

Came to save his darling daughter, and to bear her to the West, 
While she dreamed of lordly castle whose loved lady she should be, 
While she dreamed of nuptial wassail, came her father o’er the sea. 


While she dreamed of love, and loving, stern, her father stood before, 

And, the weeping maid reproving, bore her, sighing, to the shore. 

While the heart of her young lover throbbed, with thoughts of her possessed, 
All the hapless dream was over, she was sailing to the West. 
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O’er the sea, her angry father bore the maid whose hope was dead, 
Bore her back to Old Virginia, to the life whose light had fled, 
Bound her by a daughter’s duty, bound her by a maiden’s pride, 
But she pined in lonely beauty, pined for him she loved, and sighed. 


Where the breeze came odorladen, and the rose its fragrance gave, 

At her casement sat the maiden, sat, and gazed across the wave, 

Watched the white-winged vessels’ motion as the shining wave they stirred, 
But the couriers of the ocean brought no joy to Evelyn Byrd. 

Long she waited for some token, hoped for love to conquer pride, 

Till the maiden’s heart was broken, and in beauty’s bloom she died. 
Beauty, youth, nor wealth could save her, loving care, nor leech’s art, 

Vain alas! was all life gave her! naught could cure a broken heart. 


What to her were wealth? or honors? what could friends or station prove? 
What was all life poured upon her if it still denied her Love? 

Love that wins all things in giving all it hath beyond recall ! 

Love that makes this life worth living ! Love that is its all in all! 

Tender blossom! all Life’s treasures gathered in the maiden form! 

In the sun of Love expanding it might brave Life’s chill and storm! 

Nature formed for love and loving, destined her to be a bride, 

And when Nature’s plan was thwarted then the fair bud drooped and died. 


Man proposes! God disposes! Fairest flowers are oft unblest ! 

In the time of love and roses went the maiden to her rest. 

She, for whom life held no promise, shrank from loneliness abhorred, 
Went to join the blossoms blooming in the Garden of the Lord! 

When the flowers to life were springing came the end of all her gloom ; 
When the mating birds were singing then they laid her in the tomb. 
Roses bloom, and violets blossom, clinging ivy creeps above, 

O’er the cold and pulseless bosom of the maid who died for love ! 


Gentle hearts are moved to pity when her mournful tale is heard, 

And the fancy of young mothers names their daughters ‘‘ Evelyn Byrd.”’ 
But the fate that fell the maiden still her namesakes overshades ; 

Still her name is sorrow laden ; they who bear it all die maids! 


Passed the lights ! and passed the shadows! pass Life’s joy ! and pass its woe! 
And their names are only mem’ries, theirs who lived so long ago ; 

But the mighty tide is gleaming still before her father’s hall, 

And her gentle eyes still beaming from her face on Brandon wall. 

And the lady of the mansion still the maiden’s casement shows 

Where she sat and gazed tow'rds England through the jasmine and the rose ; 
And the pity of her story, all its wrong, and all its woe, 

Come to those who see in spirit this fair maid of long ago. 


And the thought of how they slew her, of the men for whom she died, 
Makes us curse their foolish anger, makes us curse false human pride. 
Though the cent’ries pass we cherish still the spot that bears her name, 
Men and maidens come and perish ; but their hearts are still the same. 
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Still the mating birds are singing ’mong the gardens where she moved ; 
Still the Southern air is ringing with the songs the maiden loved ; 

Still while human hearts are human, will the tale of love be heard ; 
Still will lovers love to linger ’round the tomb of Evelyn Byrd. 


Nore.—Evelyn Byrd was the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Colonel 
William Byrd, II., of Westover, on James River, one of the magnates of the Virginia 
colony. He had spent much of his time in England, and had been one of the circle 
of wits and beaus about the courts of William and Mary and of Queen Anne. His 
daughter was sent to England to be introduced into society. There she had a love 
affair with a young earl, Charles Mordaunt, fourth earl of Peterborough, whose father 
had been a mortal enemy of Colonel Byrd, and had fought a duel with him. The- 
receipt of this unwelcome intelligence excited Colonel Byrd’s anger. He broke 
off all intercourse between the young lovers, and brought his daughter back to Vir- 
ginia. Being affectionate and dutiful, she tried to obey him, but it broke her heart, 
her health gave way, and she died in 1737. Her tomb stands in the old churchyard 
at Westover, and is a favorite resort for young lovers. The accompanying portrait is 
a copy of the one at “ Lower Brandon,” on James river, in Prince George county, Va., 
the residence of Mrs. George E. Harrison. 

Col. Byrd was of royal lineage in the following line of descent : 

Epwarp III, Kinc or ENGLAND, had: 

PRINCE JOHN OF GAUNT, Duke of Lancaster, who had : 

LaDy JOAN BEAUFORT, m. Sir Ralph Nevill, K. G., and had : 

Sir EpwarD NEVILL, K. G., Lord Bergavenny, who had : 

Str GEorGE NEVILL, Knt., 2d Lord Bergavenny, who had : 

Str GEORGE NEVILL, K. B., 3d Lord Bergavenny, who had : 

Lapy UrsvuLa NEVILL, m. (first wife) Sir Warham St. Leger, of Ulcombe, 
Kent, and had : 

SIR WARHAM ST. LEGER, Knit, who had: 

UrRsuLaA ST. LEGER, m. Rev. Daniel Horsmanden, D.D., of Ulcombe, and had : 

CoL. WARHAM HoRSMANDEN, who had : 

MARIA (MARY) HOoRSMANDEN, m. Col. William Byrd, of Virginia, d. 1704, and 
had : 

CoL. WILLIAM ByrbD, the second, of ‘‘ Westover,’’ Va., 1674-1744, m. Ist, Lucy 
Park, and had : 

EVELYN ByRD, @. unm. 1737. 

(See Brown’s Genesis of the United States, and Browning's Americans of Royal 
Descent (1894). H. H. H. 





GENERAL JOHN ADAIR. 


BY MRS. M. T. DAVEISS. 


Alphabetically first on the list of Kentucky’s military men 
stands the name of General John Adair; meritoriously first on 
the list it stood until the Civil War brought out its galaxy of 
famous warriors. 

General Adair was born in Chester county, South Carolina, 
of honest, honorable, plain Scotch parents. He and his brother 
were sent to Charlotte, S. C., for collegiate education, but were 
soon recalled for the protection of their father’s family during 
the reign of terror instituted by Tarlton, of the British army, and 
his lawless Tories. 

At seventeen years of age he formed one of the nuclei of 
Marion and Sumter’s famous bands, who, like Arabs, lived ever- 
more in the sight of their enemies—sometimes swooping down 
on the cruel and insolent foe, sometimes fleeing like the wind, 
and sometimes chained for months to cheerless dungeon floors 
or in charnel prison ships. 

He fought in the Revolutionary War to the sunset hour, 
coming out Major Adair, having served lastly on the staff of 
General Sumter. He fought at Rock Mountain, Hanging Rock, 
and in many minor battles. He almost lived in the saddle, as did 
the men of deathless fame of Marion’s band, whose tent, like that 
of Allen a Dale, 


Was the blue vault of heaven, 
With its crescent so pale, 
And all its bright spangles. 

When the bugles sang truce, Quixotic in love as in war, with- 
out one thought for the morrow, he “ buckled to” with Miss— 
Katharine, we ought to call her, for her queenly looks—Katie 
Palmer, as he ever called her. In the twilight hours of time and 
life, as she would sit with hands clasped on the arm of the oaken 
chair in which he always sat by the window, smoking his pipe 
and looking silently and tenderly down on her as she chatted and 
chatted to “ Johnnie O’Dear,” I thought it the prettiest tableau I 
had ever seen of “ John Anderson, my Joe John.” 
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In 1786 General Adair moved to Kentucky, whether for the 
bettering of his future or from an instinct that led him wherever 
adventure or danger beckoned him, it were hard to tell. 

He never seemed to care to accumulate wealth; and, while 
he responded to every appeal of his country, he never, apparently, 
sought the camp for mere pleasurable excitement in the hazards 
of war. He never seemed to seek civil or military promotion, 
and yet the records of peace and of war, wherever we turn, are 
marked with his name in shining characters. 

In 1791 he went with Wilkinson’s expedition against the 
Wea and Miami Indians, on the Wabash. He was then brigade 
major, and signalized himself by his fearless attack on a large 
party of Indians gathered at the ruins of Tippecanoe, who had 
hovered invisibly and in close, though unknown, proximity to 
Wilkinson’s quarters. His horseback dash across the river upon 
the Indians was so sudden that they fled in dismay. ‘General 
Wilkinson made to the War Department a most just and com- 
plimentary mention of General Adair’s military movement and 
efficiency—a record that, in after years, General Wilkinson would 
fain have expunged. 

In 1792 he was again in the field of Indian warfare, and was 
sent to reconnoitre and to escort provisions from Fort Washing- 
ton (Cincinnati) and neighboring points to Fort St. Clair. It was 
in this campaign that he was attacked by Little Turtle, unex- 
pectedly, and fought desperately in sight of the fort, without 
succor, and was finally forced to retire, with small loss of men, 
but with considerable loss of horses and supplies. General Adair 
exhibited great prowess and heroism, and was ably supported by 
his officers and men. Governor Madison, then second in com- 
mand, was wont to speak of the blazing eyes and heroic bearing 
of Adair in this engagement as the old Greeks did of the heroes 
of Troy. It was in an after meeting, in the piping days of peace, 
when General Adair and Little Turtle were exchanging mem- 
ories of this brush of war, that the Indian warrior enunciated to 
the white brave a good maxim, viz.: “ That a good general is 
never surprised.” General Adair had led too many successful 
surprise parties to resent this insinuation. 

In 1794 he was again in the northwest, building forts and 
gathering supplies for a campaign that was never inaugurated. 
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General Adair’s services were now called for in the councils 
of the nation, and from this period on to old age the annals of 
the State and of the United States show that he was very fre- 
quently representative of his country’s interest—serving from the 
legislative hall of Kentucky up to the United States, having 
ascended by every rung of the political ladder. 

It was during his first term in Congress that the scheme of 
Burr and Wilkinson burst upon the country with its terrible 
excitement. That Colonel Burr placed every inducement before 
General Adair to join in his brilliant, bewildering and treasonable 
enterprise is certain. Burr lingered around Harrodsburg for a 
while and at various Western points, everywhere exercising that 
fatal magnetism which he possessed so preéminently. Burr passed 
on his oblique orbit, and Adair went South to meet him, as after- 
wards supposed, but where undoubtedly he had large land 
interests and other business. There Wilkinson had him arrested 
and sent round in a prison ship to Baltimore. Wilkinson’s was 
an undoubted act of treachery to Burr, against whom and his 
confederates, actual or suspected, he thus turned practically 
State’s evidence; and to Burr, doubtless he was treasonably 
committed. 

Adair was finally acquitted and apologized to in open court, 
and had the paltry sum of $2500 damages awarded him by the 
United States Government, under. whose authority Wilkinson was 
acting when he had Adair arrested. This was a contemptible 
sum—if money could have effected it at all—with which to com- 
pensate him for absence from his family, personal suffering, 
inextricable confusion in his Southern affairs, and, hardest of all 
to bear, the suspicion of treason to his country, and a stain on the 
fame he had won in hard-fought fields from Carolina to Canada. 

General Adair, though not a handsome man, was of remark- 
able personnel and stately bearing. Tall and erect as an 
Indian, he sat his horse like a Centaur, and rode through the 
crowd with stately recognition of its salutations, attended by his 
valet, the indispensable adjunct of every gentleman of the olden 
school. In this case the valet was a little weazen negro of pure 
African descent, who carried the portmanteau and cared for 


the holster, and answered to the high-sounding cognomen 
Philander. 
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General Adair was in every sense a peculiar man. He was 
not only reticent, but impressively silent; he conversed with you 
without speaking, his.eyes giving you assurance that he heard 
and heeded, and with a simple nod, he assured you of his 
intelligible assent or dissent, rarely removing his pipe to give full 
expression to his opinions. His self-control was immovable and 
rendered him impenetrable. My own impression is that Burr 
either never fully revealed his schemes to Adair, or else the 
latter heard, and while he scorned the scheme, also scorned to 
betray what he thought had been rashly committed to his keep- ° 
ing in the presumption of his entering into this wild plot for 
dominion. What were the facts of the Burr conspiracy as 
involving Kentuckians can never be known. The late Captain 
Samuel Daveiss, brother of Colonel Joseph H. Daveiss, had, as 
his executor, all of his papers which it was known were prepared 
fully and accurately enough to have convicted Colonel Burr, had 
not the insane cry of persecution of a favorite of the people 
changed a legal trial into a bitter partisan strife. 

The writer of this sketch spent a winter looking over a mass 
of papers which had accumulated in the hands of three men of 
exact business habits. The object of this sifting was not to find 
matter of general interest, but particularly to collect the private 
correspondence of Colonel Daveiss with various heads of the 
public departments ; to get also some autograph letters of Gen- 
eral Washington and the Burr papers. The first were secured, 
the second had been sent to Jared Sparks, the historian, who 
we know started them back to the lender, but they were inter- 
cepted on the way by some lover of relics, whose vague ideas of 
property did not include letters. As tothe third object of this 
quest, the Burr papers, their envelope marked and dated in 
Colonel Daveiss’ handwriting was found—it seemed to have been 
left in his desk in its alphabetical place to assure us of the use- 
lessness of further search. William Daveiss, only child of Cap- 
tain Samuel Daveiss, said he had heard his father say that he 
had been often and strongly appealed to to destroy these papers, 
and though they might easily have been surreptitiously abstracted 
from a lockless desk in the attic, he never doubted but that from 
a tender regard to the descendants of the men who had been 
implicated in Burr’s conspiracy, his father had destroyed them, 
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A well-meant and kindly deed, but a wrong one nevertheless. It 
had been better that the obloquy should have settled rightfully 
on a few guilty than thus have left the tarnish of suspicion on 
the names of many. But our people are not prone to hold the 
children responsible for their parents’ deeds, and the fierce strug- 
gle that has since been made to sever the Union, while alto- 
gether from different motives, has softened the feeling somewhat 
against Burr and his confederates. 

These trials over, General Adair returned to Kentucky to 
find himself financially wrecked. Men of ordinary mould would 
have found in a neglected homestead and a brave wife with the 
care of ten daughters and two young sons sufficient excuse for 
retiring from active military life,exempt, as he was, by age from 
further calls to service. He soon, however, went south to gather 
up the remnants of his Attakapas estates, and while there 
received tempting offers to wealth, position and power from the 
Mexican government, just beginning its series of long protracted, 
fruitless revolutions. General Adair had the qualities they 
needed, experience and ability to command, but he turned con- 
temptuously from the position of mercenary chieftainship, and no 
sooner heard of the declaration of war against England, than he 
offered his service to Governor Shelby, of Kentucky ; but before 
his letter reached its destination, he had received from Governor 
Shelby an entreaty for his aid and-council. He reported at once 
at New Orleans, and General Thomas being unfitted by ill health 
for the field General Jackson appointed General Adair to the 
command of the Kentucky troops which he assumed with rank 
of brigadier-general. Some have contended that the brilliant 
success on January 8, 1815, was attributable to his very simple 
but effective suggestion to hold about the centre of the American 
lines, a reserve corps which could at once be thrown to the brunt 
of the British attack, both divisions being held in perplexing 
uncertainty by the impenetrable fog which completely veiled the 
movements of the enemy whose approach could be known only 
by sound. General Jackson as well as General Claiborne, of 
Louisiana, and the legislature of Kentucky all passed resolutions 
of thanks to General Adair. 

Strangely enough after this, when “gentle peace, return- 
ing,” had restored him to his Mercer home, news came that 


ti 
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General Jackson had thrown some unmerited slur at the Ken- 
tucky troops. The next day after the arrival of this news, the 
still stately figure of General Adair, followed by his well-known 
valet of scarcely more than dwarfish dimensions, was seen riding 
calmly through the streets of Harrodsburg, bearing southward. 
He conferred with nobody, but somehow it took breath that 
General Adair had gone to call General Jackson to account for 
his aspersions of the Kentucky troops. There were no rail- 
roads, no telegraphs then, and but few mails. Public curiosity 
and feeling rose to fever heat which was not appeased, for Gen- 
eral Adair, after not many days, rode back through the village 
as silently and grandly as he had passed out. Whether at 
tongue or pistol point the remonstrance was made is not known. 
General Jackson made the amende honorable, and public enthu- 
siasm in Kentucky knew no bounds. 

Once a chatty granddaughter of his, telling me this inci- 
dent, said, ‘I asked Grandpa, ‘Suppose General Jackson had 
not backed down?’ ‘Then I would have backed him into the 
Cumberland river!’ he answered; and he never alluded to the 
occurrence again.” 

Mercer county: was in those days entitled to three members 
of the Legislature. Three quite locally eminent young men were 
on the track—every one of them steering very clear of any allusion 
to General Adair, who up to this time was under the shadow of 
the Burr conspiracy. One of these men, who had an irrepressi- 
ble humor that would not suppress facts if funny, used to give 
some very ludicrous accounts of the hot haste that he and his 
fellow-candidates made to declare themselves rampant for the 
election of General Adair to the United States Senate after the 
tide of admiration rose so high in his favor. 

General Adair, after all this, supported General Jackson for 
the Presidency ; he had received no personal wrong, the indig- 
nity to his State had been fully atoned for, and their political 
sentiments were identical. 

In 1820 he was elected governor of Kentucky. His admin- 
istration was during a stormy and distressing period. The per- 
plexities and troubles arising from the making of conflicting 
land laws were acting, as they were bound to, disastrously either 
on the occupant or those who, holding to a different construction 
of the laws, bought these occupied lands and sought to evict the 
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prior claimants. The Commonwealth Bank, a frantic effort at 
relief, was established. Its palliative influence was brief—its 
issue soon depreciated. General Adair was of a tender, sympa- 
thetic nature ; he felt for the multitude rioting for relief, signed 
the bill establishing the bank, and supported relief measures 
generally. But that he was sincere was evinced by his receiving 
for the last two years of his incumbency his salary in the money 
of the Commonwealth Bank. 

From his retirement from the executive mansion till his 
death, he resided on his farm in Mercer county, as fine a piece of 
land as is found in the blue-grass region. The entrance to this 
home was througha gate hung between two of the most beauti- 
ful elms in this part of the world. The woodlands were chiefly 
of beeches, magnificent enough to have stirred with envy some 
earl or other owner of an English park. His home was neither 
stately nor ornate, a plain, white, two-story frame—a Mecca for 
his kindred and friends, and often as many as half a hundred of 
his descendants would be with him here during the summer. 
This place is now owned by Mr. George Handy, a man of culture, 
but an ideal farmer as well, who has had the taste to retain its 
name, “ Adair.” 

The descendants of General Adair, under various names, 
are scattered over our broad land, gallant men and fair women, 
starring the political and social records of many States. He died 
in ripe old age, and was laid in the private burial ground of his 
home, where not many years after was placed by his side the 
patient companion of many adversities, the beloved Katie Palmer 
of his youth. 

For a term of years, when strangers passed that way along the 
Lexington and Harrodsburg turnpike, there were pointed out to 
them, plainly in view on each side of the road, the graves of two 
Governors of Kentucky, Adair and Slaughter. Their resting 
places in death, as had been their homes in life, were divided 
only by the highway, though their political tenets had led their 
lives as far as possible apart. But when Kentucky had made her 
beautiful cemetery at the Capital, on the picturesque cliffs 
of the Kentucky river, the legislature asked to have the 
remains of General Adair honor the place, and there the old 
warrior and statesman rests, with many more of our common- 
wealth’s illustrious dead. 





THE PATRIOTIC-HEREDITARY SOCIETIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THEIR OBJECTS AND THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


CIVIL ORDERS. 
(Continued from page 117.) 


THE COLONIAL ORDER OF THE ACORN. 


OBJECTS. 
“To cherish and perpetuate American 
traditions and associations, and to promote 


patriotism and loyalty to our National Institu- 
tions.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


“It is a pre-requisite to admission that a 
candidate shall be a descendant, in the male 
line, of a forefather resident prior to July 4, 


1776, in one of the North American Colonies, 
that afterwards became the thirteen original 
States, and shall be nominated for member- 
ship and seconded by members of the Order.” 





THE COLONIAL SOCIETY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


OBJECTS. 


“For the purpose of collecting and preserving mementoes of our 
Colonial Ancestors; propagating knowledge of their lives and deeds by the 
publication of ancient-documents and records; cultivating an interest in 
the history of our country, and more especially of the Colonies of Plymouth 
and The Massachusetts Bay ; encouraging individual research into the part 
taken by our forefathers in the building of our nation ; promoting intelligent 
discussion of events in which the people of our Commonwealth have been 
concerned, in order that justice may be done to participants and false 
claims silenced; and inspiring among our members a spirit of fellowship 
based upon a proper appreciation of our common ancestry.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 
‘“‘ The number of Resident Members of the Society shall never exceed 
one hundred. They shall be elected from among the citizens of Massachu- 


setts, and shall cease to be members whenever they cease to be residents 
thereof. The number of Honorary Members never shall exceed twenty. 
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‘“‘ They shall be elected from among non-residents of Massachusetts, 
and shall cease to be members if at any time they become both citizens and 
permanent residents thereof. But no person shall be eligible to member- 
ship who cannot prove, by documentary evidence satisfactory to the Coun- 
cil, his lineal descent from an ancestor who was a resident of the Colonies 
of Plymouth or The Massachusetts Bay.” 


DESCENDANTS OF THE PIONEERS OF AMERICA. 


OBJECTS. 


“To collect information respecting the history of the families of the first 
settlers in this country, and to preserve their genealogies.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


“Eligibility to membership is derived only through the direct male 
line, and from one who settled in any part of America prior to the year 
1700. This shall include all nationalities. 

‘Members must be at least twenty-one years of age, of good repute 
and standing in society. 

“‘ The application for membership must be in writing, and set forth in 
detail the direct lineage from the original ancestor who emigrated to this 


country, with the date and place of settlement and from what country he 
came,” 


NETHERLANDS SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OBJECTS. 


‘*To collect literature relating to the Netherlands, to disseminate a 
knowledge of Netherlands history and influence upon civilization, and to 
promote social intercourse among its members.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 

“To entitle an applicant to membership he must produce satisfactory 
evidence to show lineal descent from Netherlanders, or from ancestors who 
lived continuously in the Netherlands for at least two generations, and that 
the ancestor through whom the right to membership is claimed emigrated 
to one of the American Colonies and resided therein prior to 1776. The 
applicant for membership must be twenty-one years of age, of good repute, 
and be proposed in writing by a member of the Society.”’ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN SOCIETY. 

The objects of the Society shall be: 

“First: To perpetuate the memory and foster the principles and 
virtues of the German ancestors of its members, and to promote social in- 
tercourse among the latter. 

“Secondly: To discover, collect and preserve all still existing docu- 
ments, monuments, etc., relating to the genealogy and history of the 
Pennsylvania Germans, and from time to time publish them, particularly 
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such as shall set forth the part belonging to this people in the growth and 
development of American character, institutions and progress, 

‘“‘ Thirdly : To gather by degrees a library for the use of the Society, 
composed of all obtainable books, monographs, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
etc., relating to the Pennsylvania Germans. 

‘Fourthly: To cause statedly to be prepared and read before the 
Society, papers, essays, etc., on questions in the history or genealogy of the 
Pennsylvania Germans.” 

MEMBERSHIP. 

‘No one shall be eligible as a regular member unless he be of full age, 
of good moral character, and a direct descendant of early German or Swiss 
emigrants to Pennsylvania.” 


MILITARY ORDERS.* 


(Continued from page 96.) 





THE MILITARY SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 





OBJECTS. 
‘“WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States, 
at /| by Act approved June 18th, 1812, declared War to 
Wied SOS ih exist between the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
wi} 812 lM and Ireland and the dependencies thereof and the 





Orn’ 
BT Was 
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United States of America and their territories; and 

““ WHEREAS, This appeal to arms by the Amer- 
ican People, after unexampled forbearance, was 
made necessary by a continued series of hostile 
encroachments and aggressions on their rights, interests, and territorial 
jurisdiction, and in defence of certain great principles of the Law of Nations 
which had been oppressively violated for several years to their great injury; 
principles which may be summarized as follows: 

‘‘1.—That the Independence and territorial sovereignty of the nation 
is inviolable. 

“2,—That the National flag protects seamen on regularly documented 
American vessels against Foreign impressment. 

‘3 —That the Neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the exception ot 
contraband of war. 

“‘4.—That neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag; and 

‘‘ 5.—That blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is 
to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy and preclude a reasonable chance of entrance; and 

‘WHEREAS, It is fitting that the principles for which ‘The War of 
Eighteen Hundred and Twelve’ was waged by the United States should 
-ever be borne in remembrance and upheld by the American people. 





* Received too late for Classification. 
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‘* Therefore, This Military Society has been instituted by men who 
served in the Armies and Navies of the United States in the War of Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Twelve, to inspire among the members and among the 
American people the patriotic spirit of those who, in the military or naval 
service of the United States, or in service on private armed vessels of the 
United States, bearing commissions of letters of marque and reprisal from 
the United States, during the War, defended their Country against hostile 
encroachments on its rights and interests and caused its sovereignty and 
independence to be respected; to inculcate and maintain the great prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nations for which they contended ; to collect and preserve 
the manuscript rolls, records and other documents relating to that War, 
and to commemorate the Land and Naval victories of the American arms 
in that War; to undertake and assist in the erection of proper memorials 
thereof; to perpetuate the mutual friendships formed in that War under 
the pressure of common danger, and to promote fellowship among the 
members of every degree; to participate in the celebration of other historic 
patriotic events of National importance, and generally to take such meas- 
ures, patriotic, historical, literary, benevolent and social as may conduce 
to the general intendment of this Institution and better accomplish the 
objects thereof.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


“The members of this Institution shall be of two classes, namely : 

“Original or Hereditary, who shall be members in their own right, and 

‘Honorary, who shall be members for their own lives without heritable 
succession. 

“Amendment to Article Governing Hereditary Membership, adopted 
October 18th, 1893: , 

“On and after January 8th, 1894, eligibility to Hereditary Membership 
shall be restricted and limited to the proper descendants of Commissioned 
Officers, Aides-de-Camp and Commanding Officers of private armed vessels 
of the United States, comprehended and described in Section I of this 
article, and to the proper descendants of Original and Hereditary Members 
of this Institution heretofore duly admitted ; and to the proper descendants 
of Original Members in military societies formed prior to January 8th, 1856, 
by men who served in the armies and navies of the United States in the 
War of 1812; and to Hereditary Members heretofore admitted in such 
military societies and their proper descendants ; and to the proper descend- 
ants of the veteran delegates; and to the proper descendants of the veteran 
delegates to the national conventions of the soldiers of the War of 1812, 
held respectively in the city of Philadelphia on January gth, 1854, and in 
the city of Washington on January 8th, 1855 ; provided, the actual military or 
sea service of the Original Member or propositus from whom descent is 
derived, were such as would have made him eligible to Original Member- 
ship in this institution, and none other shall be eligible to Hereditary 
Membership.” 
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THE SOCIETY SONS OF VETERANS, UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


OBJECTS. 

‘‘To keep green the memories of our fathers and their sacrifices for 
the maintenance of the Union. 

“To aid the members of the Grand Army of the Republic, and all 
honorably discharged Union soldiers, sailors and marines, in the caring for 
their helpless and disabled veterans ; to extend aid and protection to their 
widows and orphans ; to perpetuate the memory and history of their heroic 
dead, and the proper observance of Memorial Day and Union Defenders’ 
Day. 

“To aid and assist worthy and needy members of our Order. 

“To inculcate patriotism and love of country, not only among our 
membership, but among all the people of our land, and to spread and sus- 
tain the doctrine of equal rights, universal liberty and justice to all.” 

MEMBERSHIP. 

“All male descendants, not less than 18 years of age, of deceased or 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors or marines, who served in the Union 
Army or Navy, during the Civil War of 1861-1865, shall be eligible to 
membership, provided that no person shall be eligible who has ever been 
convicted of any infamous crime, or who has, or whose father has ever, 
borne arms against the Government of the United States of America,” 





THE REGIMENTAL BOOK, FIRST REGIMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 


BY LAWRENCE BUCKLEY THOMAS, D. D. 


One cannot yet expect an accurate history of the American 
Revolution, doing justice alike to those who were loyal to their 
flag and country and the mixed motives that influenced the 
successful Revolutionists ; but historical research is bringing to 
light valuable material for the future Gibbon and Macaulay, and 
it may be of advantage sometimes, to call attention to the novel 
views it suggests as probable. I have been much surprised, in 
this connection, with the curious facts about the nationality and 
occupation of its non-commissioned officers and privates revealed 
by a slight examination of the size-roll of the 1st Pennsylvania 
regiment printed in the August and September numbers of this 
magazine. It would seem to be a fairly representative body, 
enlisted from all parts of the present State of Pennsylvania and 
some eighty-four from other colonies. 

OF the total 695 only 216, less than one-third, give one of 
the colonies as their birthplace, or residence, when enlisting. 
In only one company, the 6th, is therea majority of colonials— 
forty-one out of seventy-seven. The proportion being as low as 
seventeen out of seventy-seven and seventy-eight—in the 1st 
and 4th. Of these 216colonials forty-three were under age 
when enlisted, some mere boys. Of the foreign-born, 315 were 
Irish, fifty-three Germans, and 112 English, Scotch, etc., and of 
these 480, but 143 are over thirty, z. ¢., men old enough to have 
had some experience of the conditions of life in the colonies, and 
possibly have a stake there even if born abroad, supposing them 
not to have been recent immigrants. As to the social position 
and occupations of the members of the regiment, there were one 
gentleman (a fifer), a lawyer, a doctor, five domestic servants, 
coachmen, gardeners, etc., a soldier, six sailors, ten store- 
keepers and clerks, twenty-three tailors, six barbers, eleven 
millers, eight tanners, 265 mechanics of all sorts, carpenters, 
smiths, weavers, masons, etc., and 300 common laborers. The 
“embattled farmers” were conspicuous by their absence, there 
being but forty-six, of whom only eleven were colonials. To 
note a few conclusions from these figures: it would seem that 
the wit's punning etymology was justified, and “ patriot” in the 
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Revolution meant “ Pat-riot,” nearly half the regiment (315) 

being natives of Erin. Also it was made up of the lower grades 

of the working classes. No doubt there were a number of 
lawyers, then as now, in the Houses of Assembly and on the 

County Committees, but the intelligent and cultured inhabitants 

were not in the regiment, nor even the higher grades of the wage 

earners. Nearly one-half again (300) being unskilled laborers to 

whom the promised pay of a soldier may have been an induce- 

ment toenlist. Finally, of the 696 soldiers enlisted there were 

only 163 grown men giving the colonies as their birthplace or 
residence. 





SOME REVOLUTIONARY HEROES. 


An interesting and somewhat remarkable disclosure of the nativity of soldiers of 
the Revolutionary army is made in the September number of THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REGISTER, a valuable serial published at Philadelphia, devoted to the 
interests of “ patriotic-hereditary societies,’’ and the collection and preservation of 
historical facts regarding the colonial and Revolutionary periods. It is contained in 
the muster rolls of five companies of the 1st regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, giving 
the nativity ofall the non-commissioned officers and enlisted men : 

In Ireland, 187 ; in America, mainly Pennsylvania, 117 ; in England, thirty- 
three ; in Germany, twenty-seven ; in Scotland, eleven. 

This certainly speaks well for the patriotism of the Lrish immigrants in the service 
of their adopted country, in the army of Washington. If this is an index, the 
Irish contributed half the soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line in the Continental army. 
In the latter half of the last century there was a large emigration from Ireland to this 
country, and the greater part of it went to the two States of North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania. 

Most of the enlistments recorded were made in the eastern part of the State, 
mainly in Philadelphia and contiguous counties, and nearly all in the early part of 
the war, in 1776 and1777. The occupations of the men are also given, and, with the 
exception of afew set down as laborers, they were all skilled mechanics or farmers, 
the weavers, tailors, shoemakers, hatters, tanners, millwrights, butchers, gunsmiths, 
predominating. There isa good sprinkling of farmers, but not nearly so many as 
mechanics. There are a few barbers, some schoolmasters, and one set’ down asa 
gentleman, who figures in the roll as a fifer of company 7. The average of the ages 
appears to be about thirty-three. Some of the occupations set down are now obsolete. 
We find clockmakers, breeches-makers, flax dressers, hammerman, sugar bakers, skin 
dressers, silk weavers, cordwinders, fullers, muffmaker, calico printer, blockmiller, 
etc. The comparatively small number of common laborers, and the number of 
farmers and skilled mechanics, speaks well for the composition of the Pennsylvania 
Line. A list of deaths in the regiment in 1782 and 1783 shows they mostly occurred 
in South Carolina, where it was on duty. A good many are set down as deserters, 
and a record is made of two executed in South Carolina for desertion, but it is notice- 
able that nearly all the deserters are recorded as subsequently rejoining the colors: 
They were technical deserters.— Pittsburgh Post. 
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MONTHLY RETURN OF THE FIRST 
COMMANDED BY LIEUT.-COL. JOSIAH HARMAR, 
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PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT OF FOOT, 
CAMP ASHLY HILL, NOVEMBER 29, 1782. 
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Totals 


Salisbury 

| Gen. Wayne 

| Mrs. Fuller’s 

| General Hospital 

| Guard at Hospital 
Ashly Ferry 

| Commissary 
After Cattle 

| Bacon's Bridge 
Tailor 


~~ 
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INSPECTION RETURN OF THE FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 
CAMP ASHLY HILL, SOUTH 





MEN. 


| 
| 
| 


Adjutant. 





Rank and File, 


“Drummers and Fifers. 


Lt.-Colonel Com’and’g. 
‘Le-Colonel. 
Q’rmaster Sergeants. 
Drum Major. 

Fife Major. 


Sergeant Major. 
Sergeants. 


Captains. 
Lieutenants. 
Paymaster. 
Quartermaster. 


Present, fit for duty | 1] | 1143 17) 345 





Sick, present. . . 
Sick, absent .. . 
Oncommand... 
On furlough 
Prisoners 


Wantingto complete 


Establishments ree 


| Deserted 


Lost in service 
Received .. 
Returned . 


oO 
12) 
5 
5. 
n 
& 
S 
B 
eC. 
— 
v 
io 
= 
< 


CLOTHING. 





W. Breeches. 
W. Overalls. 
Blankets. 








Deficient | 1362| '1362| 681 








i, w| Lost 
2 5! Received 
< 3%/| Returned 








. B.—Lieut. Blewer was tried by a General Court Martial, and in the 
General Orders of the 6th instant the proceedings of the Court are referred 
to the Board of War—he is therefore left out of this return. On the 7th 
November last (the time of incorporation) the surplus Sergeants were 
ordered to remain, which accounts for 20 Sergeants more than the estab- 
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REGIMENT OF FOOT, COMMANDED BY LIEUT.-COL. HARMAR, 
CAROLINA, DECEMBER 4g, 1782. 


ARMS, ACCOUTREMENTS AND AMMUNITIONS. 





| | | 
| 





| 


9 9 Eo | 16,304 

















Musquets. 
Bayonets 

C. Boxes. 
Screw Drivers. 
Espontoons. 
Cartridges. 


| Belts. 














a 





Cap. Fishbourne. 
Bacon’ s Bridge. 


Salisbury. 
|Ashly Ferry. 
Butcher's Gd. 
\Orderly. 


|\Cap. Patterson. 


Comm’ g. 


Gen Wayne's. c 


E 
= | 
g 
o 


Ashly Ferry. — 
Hospital. 


Salisbury. _ 


HE 
a\é 
sr 


on 
y 
= 
=| 
= 
ie) 


Clothiers 
| Georgia. : 





2 2 Pog ae ae | 
629| 623 623 499) 435| 1751516) 11) 11) 
70| 65: 63 163 





Camp EQUIPAGE. 





| C. Kettles. 
Iron Pots. 

| Dutch Ov’ns. 

| C. Valieces. 

| Knapsacks, 

| Canteens, 

| Haversacks. 

| Steelyards 

| Saddles. 

| Bridles 


=) 
302! ee 


a | Portm’teaus. 
ft 


oo 
° 
N 
> 
& 
> 
- 


oe ee et ae 4 
29) 118 2| 29 587| 344. 40) 1 30| I 
3] 31 3 102} 26 7] 26) 1] 









































lishment. The three pairs of woolen breeches and hose returned /os¢ were 
stolen from the regimental clothier. The several articles of camp equipage 
returned /os¢ are worn out in service, The regiment labors under very many 
inconveniences in regard to clothing. The men are all enlisted for the war 
and have not received a regimental coat nor hat since the 1st of Jan., 1781. 
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Companies. 





Light Infantry 
Bankson 


‘Sick, present . 
Sick, absent 


O 
On command 
O 
A 


> 
£ 
=] 
og 
co 
os 
? & 
ov 
£6 
€'e 
.@) 


On the staff 


Total Officers ... 
Vacant 


Establishment . 


MONTHLY RETURN OF THE FIRST 


COMMANDED BY LIEUT.-COL. HARMAR, 


~ Officers Present Fit for Duty. 








n duty, present. . 


nextra service. . 
bsent withleave . 


Commissioned. | Staff. Non-Commis'd- 
| } 


| Q'rmaster Sergeant. 
Drum Major. 
| Fife Major. 





Lt.-Colonel. 
Quartermaster. | 
Sergt. Major. 


‘Lt.-Col. Commanding. 





Captains. 





ede NNNNNWN | Rank and File. 





i ln pww owes | Sergeants. 


Fit For ACTION. 


t| 1) alin 1 1| 1 i | 1| 1| 1| 1|42|18 





Names. 


Col. Brodhead, 

Capt. Becker, 

Lieut. Butler, 

Lieut. McPherson, 
Lieut. Henley, 

Capt. Zeigler, 

Surgn. Mate Wharry, . 


ABSENT OFFICERS. 


By whose | Places Time of — 
leave. _. Where wwe Absence. 


Penna. Furlough 
L -Col. Harmar Country Sick | Nov. 7, 1782 


\Gen. Greene After Cattle On com’nd Dec. 20, 1782 


5 ** 24,1782 
L.-Col. Harmar eisai Command “ 20,1782 
Edisto Sick Nov.15, 1782 


Capt. Bankson, Major of Brigade. 
Capt. Fishbourne, Aid-de-Camp Genl. Wayne. 




















PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT OF FOOT, 
CAMP ASHLY HILL, DECEMBER 27, 1782. 
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Want'’g, ,,... i 
RANK AND FILE. toCom-| Alterations Since 
plete. | Last Return. 
Present.| Sick. | Joined. 
| | | § g| | lal tal 
fees tie Bs) ||| ig] 
> | | Sa | to ole $B .\2| ioe 
Alsisi l/l leleis! sae SIEM AlElSle 
» | 3/8 Eiso|x 5 S . si2ie | Jeisisiaisi2i® 
SA} sigi/O'H aE) se REM gisidie|sie) gis 
# =|8 Bilejislel]§ 3 |S\Els| S|S/S isha bie & 
BIO/E £16 |O/O}O1& [AAMAS IE ISIS IG lee 
Pe], Re NS Rae cae ER Gila eT ome by tes os Se =e Lee gy 7S ae Te 
40 i II | Eis a 59 a: 
3 7} 5} 4 (S| 7 66 2} | 1 
355 9 13) 2 4 § 65 | 3} 1 | 
oe oe) a oe 67) 1 a I 
Ce. ae oe ae 68 | ae 
311 8 19 2 4 10 «4 66) | 2| 
32, 6 18 1| 2 6 | 3! 66 | 2| 1| 1 
33} 5} 14 1] 3} 63| 5} | | 
28 5} 18) 3) 48 | «| 67} | 1) 1) Be 
= | — — — — — — |--|- IF 
299' 56| 121, 17| 301 6ol 2) 2 se7 ! 25! 6 11 ribo | £3 
Camden. . 2 | 33 Wagoners. ¢ es 
Country 2) 12 Artificers. a a 
N. Catolina. I 1 Butcher. M : Terao kaa 
Gen. Hospital | 12 13 Waiters, field, etc., ™T- Fuller's - ol I 
After Cattle . 18| 1 Asst. Clothiers. Mrs. Fuller's . .| 1 
Clothiers 1) Governor's. . .| 1 
Salisbury. . I Charlestown . .| 1 
Commissary wa Ashly Ferry i 
Genl. Wayne | 2 Commissary . .| 1 
Galle me After Cattle... ./ 1 
C.Fishbourne ea Gen'l Hospital iP a 
Ashlv Ferry I Mrs. Elliott’s. . EEA 
ie aks 30° 60 TOME 5 vs PG 
Ed | s< a 
os 
_| 3371 18 | 355 | 


A-subaltern and eleven privates have been or 


dered on command since 


this return was made; 4 sergeants transferred to Pennsylvania, one sergeant 
dead. Lieutenant Blewer was tried by a general court martial, and the 


proceedings referred to the board of war, 


e is 
returns of the regiment. 


therefore left out of y* 
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MONTHLY RETURN OF THE FIRST 
COMMANDED BY LIEUT.-COL’‘ HARMAR, 


Officers Present | Fit for Duty, 





a Commissioned, _ ___ Staff. Non-Commis d. 


Sergeants. 


Companies. 


Drummers and Fifers. 


Lt.-Colonel Commis’nd.| 


Lt.-Colonel. 
Captains. 
Lieutenants. 

| Adjutant. 
Paymaster. 
Quartermaster. 
Sergeant Major. 

| Q'rmaster Sergeants. 
Drum Major. 
Fife Major. 


Light Infantry . 
Bankson 
Henderson 
Irvine 

Steele 

Boude 

Zeigler . 
Becker 
Fishbourne 





Ww PWW DN hw 
NNNNNNNNN 





;|Sick, present : 
Sick, absent. . . .| 
On Duty, present 

On Command... 
On Extra Service 
Absent with Leave. | 
On the Staff. . 





> 

Bog 
eres 
Sus 
2 § 
= 

o 2 
goa 
es 
ie) 


Total Officers 


Vacant 
Establishment 
FIT FoR ACTION. 


fa} fol af af | af af af a] af | x afa7[n 





, By Whose Places Time of 
Absent Officers’ Names. | thee: Where. Reasons Fst 
Col. Broadhead ... . Penna. Furlough 
Captain Finney . . . . |Lt.-C. Harmar Country Sick Jan. 17, 1783 
Lieut. Butler “ m Nov. 7, 1782 
Lieut. Hammond .. . " 4 "1 Jan. 25, 1783 
Lieut. Reeves 2 “ Y 
Cant Berke 23S. IB. G. Gist Gen. Hosp. Command xy 
Lieut. Berins Country - 
Lieut. Moore Le. -C. Harmar di _ 
Lieut. McKinney .. . es Furlough 
Major Moore, Deputy Jellaeeaes General. 
Capt. Fishbourne, Aid-de-Camp B. G. Wayne, 
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PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT OF FOOT, 
CAMP JAMES ISLAND, , JANUARY 31, 1783. 


Want'g 


RANK AND FILE, to Con. "Alterations Since 
plete. st Return. 


Sick. 


a 
2. 
Ss.| 3 
B 


Drummers and Fifers. 
Rank and File. ; 
Deserted. 

Transferred. 
Promoted. 

Taken Prisoners. 
Sergeants. 

Drum’s and Fife’ 
Rank and File. 


| On Extra Service. 
Sergeants. 


| On Furlough. 
| Confined. : 


Fit for Dut 
¥ | d 
| On Duty. 
Present 
| Absent. 


A=- VN HMO 
of | On Command. 


~~ ~ 
\o 

N= N= me me mW 

NI OO & GW CONT = 00 
Own Nu 


26479 93 12 75 49 #3 | 575 7 
General nage. 23| Wagoners. SERGEANTS 
Camden . - 1 Assistant. ; 
After Cattle .. - 10 Wait'rs, F. & St'ff. Safe Guards . 
op. Fishbourne... 12| Artificers. Charlestown .. 
ea 2 Butchers. 

1/Capt. Patterson. 








N 


HF HOM He Hw Dw 


Ashly Hil 

Attending Tailors.. 

With Clothiers 

General Hospital... 

— Guards........... 
a 

At the Cutt... 

Near Camp... 

After Forage... 

Gen. Gist... 

Lt. Moore... 


Commissary .... 
After Cattle. . 


et me 


Ww 
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MONTHLY RETURN OF THE FIRST 
COMMANDED BY LIEUT.-COL. HARMAR, 


Officers Present Fit for Duty. — 





Commissioned. Staff. Non-Commis’d. 


TTT ad 





d'g. 


Q'rmaster-Sergeant. 


Sergeants. _ 


Quartermaster. (ete 


Drummers and Fifers. 


Companies. 


Sergeant-Major. 


Drum Major. 


Lt.-Colonel Comm’ 
Fife Major. 


Lt.-Colonel. 
Lieutenants. 
Paymaster. 


Captains. 


Light Infantry 
Bankson 
Henderson 
Irvine... 
Steele 

Boude 
Zeigler 
Becker. . . 
Fishbourne 


| Sick, present . . 


Sick, absent 

-|On Duty, present . 
On Command... 
On Extra Service . 
Absent with Leave 
i; On the Staff ... 


> 
Bog 
4 ¢| 
S 
) 
wn 
a 


rey 
= 
o 
77) 
2 
< 


| 
| 
| 


Offic 


Total. . 
Total Officers . 
Vacant . 


Establishment... . 





Fit FoR ACTION. 


Lt dal stot tied al | el al a] reo 


ABSENT OFFICERS. 


By Whose} Places | p. 
aa So oi _Leave. | Where. Reasons. | 
Col. Brodhead Penna. Furlough 

Capt. Becker B. G. Gist |Gen. Hosp.|\Command Jan. 7. 
Lieut. Hammond... . . |Lt.-C.Harmar(Country. (Sick Jan. 20. 
Major Moore, Deputy Adjutant-General, P. Tem. 

Capt. Fishbourne, Aid-de-Camp, Gen. Wayne. 








Time of — 


Names. Absence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT OF FOOT, 
CAMP JAMES ISLAND, FEBRUARY 28, 1783. 





|Want'g , 3 
RANK AND FILE. to. Com- nay pee Since 
plete. st Return. 
Present. | Sick. | | | 





Joined. 

















| Fit for Duty. 

| On Extra Service. 

| On Furlough. 

| Drummers and Fifes. 
Mucdwan pauwe | Rank and File. 

| Taken Prisoners. 


| Sergeants. 
| Sergeants. 


| Drums and Fifes. 
| Rank and File. 


| Deserted. 


| Transferred. 
| Promoted. 


Reduced. 








Mew OM AS v= 
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North Carolina | 16) ho ae Sent SERGEANTS. 
General Hospital... | F2) ait rs, F. & ot fi. 
Capt, Fishbourne... | 12| Artificers. Safe Guards. . . 
F- henteee Saee | 1| Asst. Clothiers, | Tailors 
silioes Ged Geaiean At Charlestown . . 
Detached Fatigue. At y* Commissaries 
ly Hill On Fatigue . 

















Lieutenant McKinney has General 
Greene’s permission to go to Pennsylvania 
to obtain leave of retiring with the emolu- 
tions agreeably to the acts of Congress of 
the 19th November, 1782; he is therefore left out of this return. Lieut. 
Wheitzel joined, and Ensign Denny promoted since last monthly return. 
Sergeant Nicholas Neal reduced to a private. 











(Zo be continued.) 








Fac-simile of a portion of a Letter of General Schuyler. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP JOHN SCHUYLER. 





MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP JOHN SCHUYLER, 
AMERICAN PATRIOT. 


Born in Albany, N. Y., November 20, 1733. 


Died in Albany, N. Y., November 18, 1804. 


He served the colony in various military and civil employ- 


ments. Member of the 2d Continental Congress, June 
15, 1775; appointed a Major-General of the Continental 


forces. Chosen United States Senator from New York in 
1788. 

















CELEBRATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF I8I2: 


*,* The following communication from Mr. Appleton Morgan recently 
appeared in the Baltimore American, following 
Mr. Morgan’s letter, which we printed in our 
last September number, p. 124: 


To the Editor of the American : 

Str—In crowding on steam to oust the Mary- 
land Society of its precedence by antedating it, the 
so-called New York ‘Society of the War of 1812"’ 
lost control of its brakes, and ended by antedating 
the War of 1812 itself. So far its performances 
may be of interest only to Maryland. But if five 
old soldiers, veterans of our armies of 1812, and 
wards of the nation, have been juggled with; if a concern incorporated for 
patriotic purposes three years ago is advertising itself as a military society 
one hundred and three years old, it would seem to be a matter of sufficient 
public interest to justify attention in your columns, which reach the country 
at large. 

1. There is on file in the office of the secretary-general of the General 
Society of the War of 1812, the following letter written on the official letter- 
head of the General Society of the Cincinnati, viz. : 





GARDEN City, L. I., N. Y., December 7, 1891. 
GENERAL ABRAM DALLY: 

DEAR GENERAL—It is proposed to form a ‘‘ Society of 1812"’ in the State of New 
York on the same basis as the Society of the Cincinnati, formed by the men of the Rev- 
olution, with hereditary succession. 

The Society, under the act of Congress, must be formed by men of the War of 1812- 
It is proposed to incorporate the Society this month under the laws of the State of 
New York. : 

The object, therefore, of this note is to ask that you will honor us by being one of 
the founders and incorporators of the Society here in our own State. There will be no 
dues nor any pecuniary charge, or responsibility whatever. The Society will, by reason 
of the character of the men of the War of 1812, who will found it, and by reason of the 
well-known society and club men who will be the first managers under the law, be- 
come one of the best and most honorable societies in the country. 

I sincerely hope that you will honor us by consenting to be a founder and incor- 
porator. 

You will not be required to perform any duty or attend any meetings unless you 
choose to do so. If you join with us, the necessary papers will be sent you by me for 
your signature. 

The following gentlemen will constitute the first board of managers or trustees, viz. : 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D., D. C. L., rector of Trinity Church, New York. 

Asa Bird Gardiner, LL. D., secretary of the General Society, Cincinnati. 
James M,. Varnum. 
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Mr. Appleton Morgan, member of the Pennsylvania Society War of 1812. 
_ Mr. James H. Montgomery, and probably Commodore Henry Bruce, United 
States Navy, War of 1812. 
Hoping to have you with us, I am, my dear General, very respectfully yours, 
ASA BIRD GARDINER, 
Secretary General Society, Cincinnati. 


2. There is on file in the office of the clerk of the city and county of 
New York, under date of January 8, 1892, the articles of incorporation of 
“ The Society of the War of 1812."" The incorporators signing these arti- 
cles of incorporation are: Abram Dally, Michael Moore, Daniel Wollaber, 
Henry Morris and Daniel Morgan Sturdevant, ex-privates in the armies of 
1812, who were borne on the government pension rolls as of the respective 
ages of ninety-four years and six months; ninety years and six months; 
ninety-eight years ; ninety-one years and six months, and ninety years and six 
months, at the time that they signed the said articles. But none of the above 
were at the date of signing the said articles, nor have they at any time been 
residents of the city of New York. Two of them, Abram Dally and Daniel 
Wollaber, have since died. 

3. There are on file in the aforesaid office of the secretary-general of 
the General Society of the War of 1812 copies of the letterhead used by the 
Society so above incorporated, which read as follows: 


“THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812 
Instituted roth September, 1890 
Incorporated 8th January, 1892." 
In the year 1893 this letterhead, however, reads: 
‘THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Instituted 3d January, 1826. 
Incorporated 8th January, 1892.” 

Three months later, it reads : 

“ THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
Instituted 3d January, 1826. 
Incorporated 8th January, 1892." 

At present it reads: 

“THE MILITARY SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
(VETERAN CORPS OF ARTILLERY.) 
Founded 1710. 

Incorporated 8th January, 1892." 

4. On page 254 of volume III, of Wilson's “‘ Memorial History of the 
City of New York,"’ which left the press in the fall of 1893, is the 
following : 

‘‘ The Veteran Corps of Artillery was the first organization to volun 
teer. They were commanded by John Delamater, who had served in the 
militia during the Revolution. They were invited by notice to meet at the 
new arsenal in Herbert street, and to take their station at the North battery, 
at the foot of that street. They assembled, and took possession of the fort 
by permission of Gen. Bloomfield. The uniformed corps of militia in April, 
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1812, consisted of ten regiments in two brigades, one battalion of Riflemen, 
one regiment of Artillery, one squadron of Cavalry, one company of Flying 
Artillery, and the company of Veteran Artillery, already mentioned—in all, 
about 3000 men.” 

5. There was issued and circulated a few months ago a brochure, 
evidently a monograph, bearing the title page, ‘‘ The Military Society of the 
War of 1812. Annals, Regulations and Roster. New York: Office of the 
Secretary and Adjutant; 1895."" From this monograph we learn that this 
“‘ Military Society of the War of 1812"’ was organized by veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, under the name and style of ‘‘ The Veteran Corps of 
Artillery of the City of New York,” in the year 1790; but that, in the year - 
1848, it voted itself out of existence, abandoned its honorable and distin- 
guished Revolutionary prestige, and began to call itself by some other name. 
This other name is not given. But, whatever it was, the monograph states 
that it was something not connected with the Revolution, but with the then 
comparatively recent second war with England, which, since about the year 
1850, has, by a common consent, been called “‘ The War of 1812.”’ 

6. In the winter of 1895 there was put through the legislature of the 
State of New York, and approved by the Governor, a bill entitled “An Act 
to Amend the Incorporation of the Society of the War of 1812.'" This act 
does not amend that incorporation, or anything else; nor does the word 
‘‘amend,”’ nor its derivatives, occur in it anywhere, except in its title; and 
so (under the legal rule that an act which is broader than its title is void) it 
is, of course, illegal and of no effect. But it is, nevertheless, interesting to 
this record in that in.Section 1 of this bill (which is now Chapter gt of the 
Laws of the State of New York of 1895) the following recitement is made: 
“ The Veteran Corps of Artillery of that war (s¢c) incorporated by surviving 
veteran members thereof on January 8, 1892, as a military society under 
chapter 267 of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-five, by the title of 
‘ The Society of. the War of Eighteen Hundred and Twelve,’ ”’ etc. 

All the above are matters of record. Commenting briefly, I beg to 
submit that, if the coincidences of the letter numbered I, above—the name 
of Abram Dally as an incorporator, and of the date, January 8, 1892—are 
not coincidences, and nothing more, then the above record is of very curi- 
ous, if not of rather solemn, interest to the people of the State of New York, 
whose legislature has been solemnly called upon to give effect to a bit of 
jugglery. Otherwise, the Society incorporated January 8, 1892, has had a 
most phenomenal growth, in that, born in 1892 (or, at the most, in Septem- 
ber, 1890) it, in the year 1895, has become one hundred and three years old! 
And, when we add that the five old soldiers who were dragged from their 
beds, or from their easy chairs (where, in semi-comotose state, they were 
awaiting dissolution), to somehow or other affix a scrawl to certain:articles 
of incorporation, were not, and never had been, members of any ‘“‘ Veteran 
Corps of Artillery of the City of New York,’’ at least, the curiosity of the 
performance is rather extended! 

The credentials of our patriotic societies are not apt to be looked into 
too rigidly, or even too curiously. Granted a generally meritorious purpose, 
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and reasonable compliance with the statutes of the State authorizing incor- 
porations for literary, charitable or social purposes, and they are not only, 
very shortly after their incorporation, at liberty to take themselves seriously, 
but even to sit in conclave with and claim as colleagues their more ancient 
and venerable sisters. But when a new-born society rears itself in its 
swaddling clothes, and proclaims that it is not only the oldest and the only 
society of its sort on the planet, but that all others are imitations; when it 
actually begins manufacturing books to state facts as it wishes them to be 
recorded by posterity ; when it even goes to the hazardous lengths of reciting 
these facts upon the statute books of a sovereign State, it becomes a question 
which those whose posterity are to be prejudiced by those ‘‘facts’’ should 
seriously consider, whether a policy of dignified silence has not survived its 
usefulness, and forbearance ceased to be a virtue. Is it possible that, all 
unknown to its own incorporators or officers, this infant society, which had 
supposed itself all along instituted in 1890 and incorporated in 1892, had 
really been an anonymous, but none the less an integral and vital, insti- 
tution for more than one hundred years? To assert corporate existence or 
powers of succession it might seem that, perhaps, an association should at 
least be prepared to mention its own name or names during the term in 
which it claims to have existed. But the monograph before me is not 
detained by a little thing like that. It rattles on to bridge the one hundred 
years which will place its age not at three, but at three hundred years, 
triumphantly, as follows (page 28): ‘‘ After consultation, they unanimously, 
in writing, designated five of their number as trustees, with full power to 
prepare amended regulations in the form of a constitution and bylaws, 
which should provide for hereditary succession.’’ The trustees were also, 
in like manner, authorized to admit hereditary members to perpetuate the 
corps, and to incorporate under the laws of the State of New York in man- 
ner analagous to the incorporated ‘Honorable Artillery Company of 
London.” 

When Louis Phillipe came to the throne of France, and it was neces- 
sary to educate the youth of France at once in the divine right to the throne 
of the House of Orleans, and to bridge over the era of Napoleon, without 
clouding the glorious chronicles of their country, the school histories were 
carefully revised by insertion of such sentences as this: ‘‘ But when the 
glorious sun of Austerlitz appeared, His Majesty's troops, under command 
of Gen. Napoleon Bonaparte, dashed in and won a glorious victory."" And 
I have seen a child life of Washington, prepared for English consumption, 
which stated that Gen. Washington as a boy was noted for his affection for 
his mother; that he served his king with distinction under Gen. Braddock, 
and that, ‘‘ at the close of the war,” a grateful country everywhere applauded 
his name, and he was received under an arch of flowers by young ladies 
dressed in white, in the city of Trenton, N. J. But even these fours de force 
dwindle in comparison with the magnificent ten lines by which an infant 
society assumes a century of manhood, and tells how it was done! Where, 
outside of the brain of the ingenious, amiable and patriotic author of this 
volume did these decrepit and moribund old gentlemen meet and “ desig- 
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nate five of their number ’”’ to the delicate task of bridging by statutes of the 
State of New York the hiatus of one hundred years? According to the 
record of the Government Pension Office and the certificates of the notaries, 
these old gentlemen are domiciled hundreds, some of them thousands, of 
miles apart. These ‘‘ veterans,” who authorized “five of their number,” 
perhaps had names, but those names are not given in the brochure before 
us. -If they were veterans of either the first or the second war with England, 
it is rather remarkable that the author of this brochure should put into their 
mouths, as their final asperation before leaving this world forever, a passionate 
desire to be incorporated ‘in a manner analagous to the Honorable Artillery 
Company of London!” Had our patriotic author represented these aged 
men, tottering to their tombs, as desiring to be wrapped in the flag of their 
country, or to be buried with military honors, or that a grateful government 
continue to their children their magnificent pension of $13.00 per month, 
the eternal fitness of things would have seemed to be satisfied, and any 
question as to how these nonogenarians had become aware of the existence 
of an “ Honorable Artillery Company of London”’ would not have arisen 
to distress us. But, even then, miracles aside, it would certainly pass man’s 
understanding why the five designated veterans should, without any reason 
at all, have deliberately disregarded the instructions of their associates, and 
incorporated themselves, zo¢ ‘‘in a manner analagous to the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London,”’ but (as recited in the statute, Chapter 91 of 
, the Laws of New York of the year 1895) as ‘‘ The Society of the War of 
Eighteen Hundred and Twelve!”’ 

Is it possible that-this entire statement—this meeting of veterans of four- 
score years and ten—is only a figment of the active brain of the author of 
this brochure, suggested by the passage in the third volume of Mr. Wilson’s 
excellent ‘‘ Memorial History’’? How five ex-privates of the War of 1812 
could take succession from an association to be composed of officers only ! 
How these or any other five ex-privates of that war, not residents of the 
city of New York and not members of the ‘‘ Veteran Corps of Artillery,” 
could have obeyed an injunction ‘‘ to provide for hereditary succession in” 
and ‘‘to incorporate under the laws of the State of New York’’ a local 
organization of whose existence they had not even a knowledge. These 
propositions are pas-ed without notice in this interesting brochure, ‘‘ The 
Military Society of the War of 1812. Annals. Regulations and Roster.” 

I suppose that in a second edition by its author this brochure will be 
revised into some semblance of Jrima facie consistency. But such a revi- 
sion cannot change the facts nor the record. The New York Society, for 
which it is an apology, can, of course, exist by public sufferance as one 
more added to the number of patriotic societies, the founding of which 
appears to be a contagious disease of this epoch. And, in proportion as 
its charter is not examined too closely, it will, in all probability, attract in 
time a considerable membership. But to call ita “Society of the War of 
1812,’’ without the consent of the prior existing Maryland and the Pennsyl- 
vania Societies of the War of 1812, appears to be a flagrant injustice to and 
an infringement on the vested rights of those societies, if it be nothing more. 
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If ‘‘ The Veteran Corps of Artillery of the City of New York" did not 
abolish itself by its surrender of title in 1848, and if it did not legislate itself 
out of existence in 1895, possibly it may yet be restored to vitality by some 
means known to those who covet its name and style; but that this anony- 
mous cabal (or whatever its defenders choose to call it) is a ‘‘ Society of the 
War of 1812,” probably no sane person, in view of the above-cited matters 
of record, will care to claim. 

APPLETON MORGAN, 

A Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Society of the War of 1812. 
The Colonial Club, 

New York, September Ist, 1895. 


ILLINOIS. 

*,* The Society of the War of 1812 was incorporated, September 3, 
under the laws of the State of Illinois preparatory to application for recog- 
nition by the General Society. The charter members of this Society are: 
Scott Jordan, Charles Cromwell, Charles Page Bryan, Henry Thornton 
Moore, William Porter Adams, of Chicago; W. E. W. McKinlay, Ottawa, 
Ill.; Charles Lincoln Farrington, E. Peoria, Ill.; Henry Cadle, Bethany, 
Mo.; Robert L. McCormick, Hayward, Wis., and Major C. C. C. Carr, Fort 
Meade, S. D. 

MARYLAND. 


*,* Under the auspices of the Maryland Society of the War of 1812, 
the organization of which was effected to keep alive the memories of 1812- 
1814, there was a goodly gathering, September 12, at Patterson Park, Balti- 
more, to celebrate Defenders’ Day. Several hundred people assembled 
around the music pavilion to listen to the patriotic songs and speeches by 
the members of the different societies. 

The pavilion was gayly decorated with flags and bunting. Over the 
main entrance hung the flag presented to the Society of the War of 1812 
by Mayor Latrobe several years ago. It was the Stars and Stripes which 
had floated over the City Hall when the last of the old defenders, Mr. 
Morfit, passed away, The flag was taken from the pole on the City Hall 
and was draped around the coffin of the gallant old soldier, and afterward 
presented to the organization. 

A salute of twenty-one guns was fired at Fort McHenry at the begin- 
ning of the exercises. 

The programme of exercises, which commenced at 3 o’clock, opened 
with prayer by Rev. R. H. Williams, ex-chaplain of the Maryland Senate, 
after which President Edwin Warfield, of the Maryland Society of the War 
of 1812, made a brief address. He said that he was glad to see so many 
there, to see that valor and patriotism still finds a response in the breasts of 
American citizens, and especially glad to see so many mothers present 
with their children, the future citizens of the nation. The day, he said, 
was one sacred to every Marylander and Baltimorean—‘‘ Defenders’ Day,” 
the meaning of which some of those present with whitened heads well 
know. Mr. Warfield spoke of one only being present who bore a part in 
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the defense of Baltimore, the reference being to Captain James Hooper, 
who sat near him, and who is now ninety-one years of age. Captain 
Hooper served as powder-monkey on board his father’s sloop of war, the 
Comet, in Chesapeake bay, in 1814. In closing, Mr. Warfield said that 
however much Americans might differ upon other matters and things, there 
was no disagreement between them in love for and loyalty to the American 
flag. 

On the conclusion of President Warfield’s remarks, William M. Marine 
was introduced as the orator of the day. He made a brilliant and 
patriotic address, eliciting frequent applause, especially as he told how the 
Baltimore brigade assisted only by a single company of militia from York, Pa., | 
met and withstood the trained British soldiers at North Point. There were 
noted men among those who were ready later to take part in the defense 
made about the city, among them James Buchanan, afterward President of 
the United States; and Commodores Perry and Rodgers. Mr. Marine 
closed his oration by referring to the effort made to rear a monument in 
Patterson Park to Francis Scott Key, and appealed to those present to aid 
in carrying out such a laudable endeavor. 

Among the State Societies of the War of 1812 represented were the 
Connecticut Society, by Dr. Frederick Willey and Satterly Swartwout ; the 
Massachusetts Society, by Charles Philbrook, and the Pennsylvania Society, 
by Appleton Morgan, Capt. H. H. Bellas and Dr. Charles Burgin. Mr., 
Morgan isa cousin of the Mr. Appleton who is the owner of the original 
Star Spangled Banner, the flag which floated over Fort McHenry during 
the bombardment. Captain Bellas is secretary-general of the National 
Society and a member of the Delaware State Society of the Cincinnati, the 
history of which he has published recently. 

The general committee in charge were: Robert T. Smith, John M. 
Dulany, Joseph A. Meyers, George A. Mills, Dr. A. K. Hadel, J. H. Morgan 
and Samuel A. Downs; and reception committee—Edwin Warfield, Dr. 
Hadel, James E. Carr, Jr., Dr. J. D. Iglehart, Mr. Dulany and Mr. Morgan.’ 

After the ceremonies were concluded at the park the out-of-town guests 
were entertained at luncheon at the Hotel Stafford. 


*,* PERRY'S VICTORY.—The anniversary of the great Perry victory on 
Lake Erie by that famous naval commander, was celebrated September 10 by 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, at Newport, R. I. At his request there was a salute 
first by the artillery gun squad, and decorations were displayed in a most 
appropriate manner upon Commodore Perry’s monument on Washington 
Square. Mr. Belmont’s residence, ‘‘ Belcourt,” was tastefully draped with 
the American colors, enhanced in effect by a number of flags of foreign 
nations. During the evening, at Mr. Belmont’s request, a fireworks display 
was given near “ Belcourt,’’ on Lake View avenue, after which Mr. Bel- 
mont gave a dinner, among his guests being Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt, 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marlborough. 
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THE Society DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 


VERMONT. 


*,* The Marquis de la Fayette Chapter, Montpelier, celebrated Ben- 
nington battle day at the residence of Charles 
Dewey. Judge Carleton sketched ‘‘ The Events 
Leading up to the Battle, and the Battle Itself ;” 
Mrs. Albert Cummins read extracts from Edward 
J. Phelps’ address at the inauguration of the 
Bennington Monument, and Rev. A. N. Lewis 
read a paper ‘‘ Washington Close To,” in which 
he showed up the #an George Washington. Mr. 
Lewis also sang, to the original tune, ‘‘The 
Derby Ram,” which was sung by Washington to 
the twin boys of Oliver Walcott, of Connecticut. 
Mr. Lewis’ paper contained many unpublished 
anecdotes of ‘‘ The Cincinnatus of the West.”’ 


*,* The Bennington Chapter observed August 16, ‘“‘ Bennington Battle 
Day,’’ with a meeting and banquet at the residence of Miss Catherine 
Hubbell, about two miles from town. The house, one of the oldest, was 
very elaborately decorated with flags, red, white and blue flowers, etc. On 
either side of the doors were spinning wheels, flax wheels and chairs that 
had descended for more than one hundred years from the ancestors of the 
hostess, one of the earliest settlers in the town of Bennington. The tables 
for the banquet were spread in the dining-room, which is filled with many 
historical relics. Covers were laid fortwenty-four, that being the number of 
the local Chapter. Several were out of town, but their places were taken by 
invited guests. There were Miss Elmendorff, New Jersey ; Mrs. Jesse Bur- 
dett, Arlington, State regent; Mrs. Arthur G. Sherry, Troy; Mrs. W. D. 
Tebbitts, Denver, Col.; Mrs.'J.G. McCullough, North Bennington. The 
head of the first table was occupied by Mrs. H. I. Norton, regent of the local 
Chapter, who presided over the gathering. At her right was Mrs. Burdette, 
State regent; at her left, Mrs. C.R. Seymour. Miss Jennie Valentine occu- 
pied the foot. The second table was presided over by Miss Kate Hubbell, 
the hostess, at her right being Mrs. H. T. Cushman, of North Bennington, 
her opposite being Mrs. Jessie Scott. The foot of the table was occupied 
by Mrs. Col. L. F. Abbott, Mrs. J. C. Colgate being on her right. The favors 
were handsomely decorated cards, in one corner being a picture of an inter- 
colonial beauty, and were presented by Mrs. L. A. Graves. Some china 
used had been in the Hubbell family over one hundred years. After justice 
had been done to the viands Mrs. A. B. Valentine, acting as toastmaster, in 
a short address spoke of the organization and the pride one should feel in 
belonging to it. She also read an original poem. The first toast, “Our 
Pilgrim Fathers," was responded to by Miss Hubbell, the hostess. Mrs. 
Jessie Scott responded to ‘‘Our Own Revolutionary Forefathers.” ‘‘ Our 
Foremothers”’ was responded to by Mrs. Kate Root; Mrs. Jesse Burdett, 
State regent, to ‘‘ The National Order of the Daughters of the American 
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Revolution,’ and Mrs. Harrison I. Norton to the last toast, ‘‘ The Benning- 
ton Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution."’ The occasion 
was full of interest to those present and will be recorded as a memorable 
one in the annals of the Chapter, which is gaining in numbers at every 
meeting. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

*,* A committee representing the Anna Warner Bailey Chapter, of 
Groton and Stonington, presented to Mrs. Sally M. Brayton, at Stonington, 
September 5, an appropriately decorated souvenir spoon in behalf of the 
National Society. Mrs. Brayton, who is now in her eighty-fifth year, and in 
excellent general health, is a daughter of Samuel Davis, who shouldered a 
musket in the Revolution as a private soldier from that portion of the town 
of Stonington since set off as North Stonington. 


MINNESOTA. 

*,* Minneapolis Chapter celebrated the 114th anniversary, Septem- 
ber 7, of the taking of Fort Griswold. The Daughters were the guests of 
Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, a descendant of Col. Ledyard, who was in 
command and fell on that bloody day. The programme was patriotic. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Goodwin read the historical paper and Mrs. Van Cleve orally 
recounted the story of 1781. Col. Edgerton, of St. Paul, and Rev. William 
M. Kincaid also favored the company with historical reminiscences. Before 
the breaking up of the assembly a vote of thanks was returned to the St. 
Paul Sons of the American Revolution for the gift to the Minneapolis Chap- 
ter of an elegant year book. The Chapter accepted an invitation extended 
to them to visit the celebration at Snelling of the 75th anniversary of the 
laying of the corner-stone, September 10. The guests of honor were the 
officers of the several Chapters of St. Paul and Minneapolis, also the officers 
and their wives of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

*,* Merion Chapter made its fourth historical pilgrimage August 14. 
They visited Pencoyd, said to be the spot at which the first Welsh colonists 
of Merion landed from the Skzf Lyon, August 14, 1682. 


*,.* Lancaster Chapter.—The first meeting after the summer adjourn- 
ment took place at the residence of Mrs. Henry E. Slaymaker, September 
11. Officers for the ensuing year were named for the election at the next 
meeting. The meeting was largely attended. 


*,* Pittsburg Chapter will hold the first meeting of the season on 
October 11. At this meeting the annual reports will be submitted and the 
election of officers takes place. The session will either be held in the parlors 
of the Twentieth Century Club, or the spacious parlors of the Central Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Fifth street. 


*,* Harrisburg Chapter held a meeting September 13 at the residence 
of Miss Alricks, Front street. Miss Carrie Pearson read a paper on “ General 


Wayne,” and Mrs. Robert Snodgrass one on the “ Battle of the Brandy- 
wine.” 
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*,* The regular meeting of the Chester County Chapter was held at 
the home of Mrs. Thomas W. Marshall, September 19. These meetings 
occur six times a year and are well attended. A delightful programme and 
a social time is always enjoyed. 


*,* The Wyoming Valley Chapter, Columbia, Pa. 
To The American Historical Register : 

My attention has just been called to a statement on page rorz of June number of 
your magazine, which though of little importance, I wish for the sake of truth to rectify. 
In the historical account of Wyoming Valley Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, it is asserted that their regent, Mrs. McCartney, was the first member of the 
National Society in Pennsylvania. By referring to Official Directory issued by National 
Society, that my National number is 41, the earliest in this State, while Mrs. McCartney's 
is 145. 

With all deference and honorto Mrs. McCartney for her noble work in the cause, 
if there is any merit in priority of membership, I in all humility claim it. 

Very respectfully, 
LILIAN SLAYMAKER EVANS. 


GEORGIA. 
*,* The Rome Chapter gave an exhibit at the Armstrong, September 
2 and 3, ofa very interesting lot of relics of the Revolution and colonial days. 
The exhibit was one of the best ever gathered together in Georgia. A small 
fee of ten cents was charged for admission, the proceeds to go tothe fund to 
defray the expenses of the exhibit in the colonial building at the exposition. 


NEW YORK. 

*,* The Daughters of the American Revolution visiting Saratoga were 
handsomely entertained Tuesday afternoon, September 3, at the Union 
avenue residence of Miss Anna M. Jones, vice-regent. The guest of honor 
was Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New York City Chapter. Miss 
Forsyth, of Kingston, regent of the State of New York, was also present. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, in a few well-chosen words, welcomed Mrs. 
McLean. Miss Forsyth, to whom it is always a pleasure to listen, made a 
short address, and then the guest of the occasion was introduced. Mrs, 
McLean is a most enthusiastic and magnetic speaker. Her address was 
warmly applauded. 

Conspicuous among the visiting Daughters were Mrs. Heman Dyer, of 
New York; Mrs. W. Jerome Green, of Utica; Mrs. Loud, of Boston; Mrs. 
Oliver Crane, of Boston; Mrs. Morris, of Richmond; Mrs. Henry Upham, 
Mrs. DeWitt Booth, Mrs. William Van Hook, Mrs. Cora Stewart Wheeler, 
Prof. Donaldson, Mr. Allen (Yacob Strauss), from Philadelphia ; Mrs.Walter 
Bryant, Mrs. Isaac M. Phelps, Miss Charlotte Sands, Miss Foulke, Mrs. 
Andrews, New York Chapter. Rev. Dr. William Durant represented the 
Sons of the Revolution. Mrs. Andrew Smith, Mrs. Campbell, Miss Rhoda 
Thompson, members of the Saratoga Chapter. The Huguenot Society was 
represented by Mrs. Franklin Smith. 


*,* A reception was tendered to the Daughters ot the American Revolu- 
tion by Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, at Saratoga, September 9. Among the 
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guests were Miss Kate Batchelor, regent of the Saratoga Chapter; Miss Knight, 
of Providence, vice-president-general of Rhode Island; Miss Forsyth, State 
regent of New York; Mrs. Fannie Jones, of Charleston, S. C.; Miss Moore, 
of Newark, N. J.; Mrs. Andrews, of New York; Mrs. Morris, of Virginia ; 
Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Loud, of Boston; Dr. Edward Eggleston, Col. Walter 
Logan, Josiah Patterson, of Tennessee, and Judge Howe. 


*,* During the floral fete at Saratoga the Daughters of the American 
Revolution took prominent parts. On September 4 the literary exercises 
were devoted to historical topics, the Daughters having charge of the morn- 
ing entertainment. The life of Benjamin Franklin was illustrated at Con- 
vention Hall in the evening. The hymn “America ’’ was read by its author, * 
Rev. S. F. Smith, and afterward sung by a chorus of school children. In 
the parade on September 5 the historical float was sent by the Saratoga 
Chapter, and represented graphically the surrender of Burgoyne to Gatesin 
1777, in the forest in front of the tent of the victorious commander. There 
seemed a poetic justice in the fact that Gen. Gates was represented on this 
occasion by Philip Schuyler, of Saratoga, who is a lineal descendant of Gen. 
Philip Schuyler, of the Revolution, whose magnanimous transfer of his 
command to Gates was one of the dramatic scenes of that remarkable cam- 
paign. Gen. Schuyler submitted with a noble heroism to the injustice 
inflicted on him, but time has enhanced his fame and proved his supreme 
devotion to his country. It was fitting that his descendant and namesake 
should receive the sword of the captive Burgoyne. Mr. Schuyler is also a 
grand nephew of Chancellor Walworth. Gen. Burgoyne was represented 
by George S. Andrews, whose ancestors, William and Miles Andrews, father 
and son, fought bravely at Bunker Hill, Long Island and through the Revo- 
lution. One of them served on the staff of Gen. Sullivan. Robert Mayhew, 
who impersonated Gen. Morgan, is also the descendant of Revolutionary 
ancestors, and of Thomas Mayhew, the first governor of Martha's Vineyard, 
and who died in 1682. Thus were the Daughters of the American Revolution 
fortunate in securing the assistance of true sons of the Revolution. The 
“‘Daughters”’ gathered the flowers and decorated the float with their own 
hands, in their patriotic zeal and endeavor to emphasize the historical feat- 
ures of Saratoga. Mrs. Cairns was chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the float. 


*,* The Saratoga Chapter celebrated September 19 on the Saratoga 
battlefield. The Society has decided to hold its regular meetings on Sep- 
tember Ig, the anniversary of the battle of Saratoga; October 17, date of 
surrender; December 2, Forefathers’ Day; February 22, Washington's 
Birthday ; April 30, Washington's inauguration; June 14, Flag Day, and 
the Fourth of July. The Society invited Mrs. Donald McLean, regent 
of the New York Society ; Mrs. John A. Logan, and Mrs. J, B. McKee, to 
attend the floral fete. 


*,* The Meliscent Baldwin Porter Chapter.—The dedication of the 
Chapter announces that Meliscent Baldwin Porter on her mother’s side (the 
Bronsons) goes back to John of ‘‘ Pequot memory,” and Sarah Pentris, 
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his wife. Can anyone tell of Sarah Pentris, her ancestry, residence, acquire- 
ments? Also authority for the statement that during a hard fought battle, 
I think Monmouth, her house (Meliscent Porter's) when she was the widow 
of Isaac Booth Lewis, was the refuge for the weary and wounded, for whom 
she made soup and tea in the great brass kettles of those days. She wasa 
daughter of Col. Jonathan Baldwin, who commanded the 1toth Connecticut 
regiment, and married for her second husband Col. Phineas Porter, of 
Waterbury.— Zhe New York Mail and Express. 


*,* The Wiltwyck Chapter, Kingston, held a special meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. H. C. Soop, September 9, for the purpose of deciding 
whether to give an ‘“‘ Historical Pageant’’ in Kingston, similar to the one 
given in Albany last winter. Mrs. Charles E. Fitch, who originated this 
style of entertainment, successfully given in Albany, Rochester and Phila- 
delphia, has been engaged, and will go to Kingston shortly, to perfect 
arrangements, and this will be one of the most beautiful as well as the most 
instructive entertainments ever given there. The ladies will certainly 
accomplish one of the aims of their Society by spreading historical knowl- 
edge and patriotism throughout the city and adjoining towns. Beside this, 
they intend to use the proceeds from this pageant in a manner which will 
benefit the public as well as themselves. They have long talked of found- 
ing a library in Kingston, but were met by many obstacles, one of which was 
that there was no place for alibrary. Now they see their way clear to the 
establishment of a fund which may be the beginning of the fulfilment 
of theirscheme. For some time the ladies of this Chapter have been 
also desirous of purchasing one of the old stone housesin Kingston and pre- 
serving it as a relic of Revolutionary days. The attainment of their object 
seems to be possible now. 


TENNESSEE. 


*,* The Watauga Chapter, Memphis, was royally entertained by Mrs. 
Bedford, at her country home, August 22. The floral decorations were 
superb, and such a dinner was never before spread in Shelby county. It was 
elegant and beautiful and served in a faultless manner. 


*,* The Knoxville Chapter held a meeting recently at the home of the 
regent, Miss Mary Temple, for the purpose of devising some plans by which 
to store the relics of Tennessee. By a vote of the members, each will be 
assessed the sum of thirty-five cents. By this means the $30 required to 
pay for half the case, while a similar plan. will be pursued by the Memphis, 
thus both cities paying for the case. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


*,* The Daughters of the American Revolution from all over the State 
will meet in convention at the Old South Meeting House on Wednesday, 
September 25. There will be two sessions, the first with remarks by regents 
and members, the second with patriotic addresses and music. The exer- 
cises will begin at eleven o'clock. 
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THE SOCIETY SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 
RHODE ISLAND. 


*,* An excursion was held August 29, by the Rhode Island Society, it 

being the 117th anniversary of the Battle of Rhode 

Island. The programme consisted of a sail down the 

bay from Providence on steamer Awashonks, a stop 

at Bristol, and from there to Tiverton, where carriages 

were in waiting. There were thirty-one members of 

chapters in the State, and eight Daughters of the 

American Revolution present. A drive was taken by 

carriage from Tiverton to the battlefield on the island, 

where all points of interest were viewed. The party 

then returned to the Stone Bridge House, where dinner 

was prepared, after which they adjourned to a near-by 

grove, where exercises were held. An address was 

delivered in regard to the battle by Prof. Wilfred H. Munro, of Brown 

University, and an address by Probate Clerk Field, of Providence. Rev. 

Mr. Denison, of Providence, read an original poem on “‘ Ruth Coggeshall, 

a Heroine of the Revolution.’’ Mr. Rhodes exhibited a sword that was carried 

by a relative who was an officer in the battle. The party arrived home 
late in the afternoon on the Awashonks. 


FLORIDA. 

*,* Notice has been issued by Lieut. J. H. Bull, of the U.S. Navy, now 
on duty at the Pensacola Navy Yard, that he has been authorized by the 
National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution to organize a State 
society of that order in Florida. 


NEW JERSEY. 

*,* The New Jersey Society expects to dedicate a monument at Short 
Hills, on the spot where the famous cannon, ‘‘ Old Sow,’’ was located during 
the Revolutionary War ; from the summit of the hill the beacon light flashed 
the news of the advanceof the British army through Morris county and the 
upper portion of the State. The Association also contemplates erecting a 
suitable monument on Morristown Green, facing the site of the old Arnold 
Tavern. The number of visitors to Washington’s Headquarters is greater 
this year than ever before. The executive committee is constantly adding 
relics of Revolutionary days, and it is said by good judges that the collec- 
tion now at the headquarters is the finest in the country. 


*,* There has been some correspondence between officers of the Sons 
of the American Revolution and the Cadwalader family, with a view of 
having a tablet memorial of Gen. John Cadwalader and Col. Lambert Cad- 
walader placed on the wall of the large chamber within the Trenton Battle 
Monument. This room is designed to have such memorial tablets placed 
upon its walls. Already Gen. John Meredith Read, who has spent many 
years in Paris, although a citizen of New York, has forwarded to Trenton, a 
beautiful tablet in bronze in honor of three of his ancestors. This tablet is 
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to occupy a position on the wall of the room within the Battle Monument. 
It bears the following inscriptions : 

In honor of the two brothers of George Read, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Thomas Read, Commodore of Pennsylvania Navy, October 25th, 1775; Captain of 
Continental Navy, June 17th, 1776; volunteered for land service December 2d, 1776, 
and commanded a battery at Assunpink bridge, in Trenton, January 2d, 1777. 

James Read, Lieutenant of Capatin Delaney’s Company of Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, December rst, 1776, which fought on these streets January 2d, 1777. Afterward 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding associated battalion Philadelphia Militia, Commis- 
sioner Navy Board, Secretary of Marine Department. 


TENNESSEE. . 


*,* Mr. J. A. Cartwright, of Nashville, secretary of the Tennessee 
Society, has issued a call for membership, and invites lineal descendants 
of the heroes of the American Revolution, resident in the State, to become 
members of this organization. 

MINNESOTA. 

*,* Ata meeting of the board of managers of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution acknowledgments were madeto Dr. William Seward Webb, 
of New York, an ex-president-general of the National Society, for the pre- 
sentation to the Society of the third and final volume of his compilation ot 
the correspondence of his ancestor, Col. Samuel B. Webb. 

The Society also received from Mr. H. S. Goff the map of the Revolu- 
tionary battlefields which he compiled. 

NEW YORK. 

*,* The Albany Chapter is preparing for an excursion to the Bemis 
Heights battle ground on October 7. Among the Albanians who will make 
the trip are: Maj. Harmon Pumpelly. Read, Chas. H. Mills, Edgar C. 
Leonard, Dr. W. J. Nellis, Col. W. A. Wallace, Dr. E. A. Bartlett, Karl 
Phisterer, George W. Pierce, George Lawyer, Frederick E. Wadhams, 
Augustus H. Pruyn, Chas F. Bridge, Harris L. Hicks, E. W. Murphey, 
Maj. John L. Newman. 


*,* The committee in charge of the recent international yacht races 
instructed the lighthouse keeper at the Navesink Highlands lighthouse to 
run up the big white-bordered flag of Liberty and Peace upon the national 
liberty pole at that place as the yachts crossed the line, and to lower the 
flag at the close of the race. This is done in recognition of a peaceful con- 
test between Great Britain and the United States for the international cup. 
The flag was presented for use on this and like occasions by the regent of 
the Mount Vernon Association, Mrs. Howard Townsend, who is also presi- 
dent of the Colonial Dames of America; Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, national 
vice-pre-ident of the Daughters of the American Revolution; Mrs. James 
P. Kernochan, regent New York Chapter Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; Mrs. Russell Sage, president Emma Willard Association ; Mrs. A. 
G. Mills, wife of Past-Commander Mills, of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., and 
Miss Serena Rhinelander. 
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THE NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES.—A -Commandery has 

recently been formed in Maryland and the District of 

Columbia through the personal efforts of Capt. H. H. 

Bellas, the general recorder. Com. Matthews, U. S. 

Navy; Chief Engineer Melville, U.S. Navy; Majs. 

Lowry and Reid, Capt. Denny, U.S. M.C.; Lieut. 

Theodore Porter, U.S. Navy; Henry Cadle, secre- 

tary of Missouri Society Sons of the Revolution ; 

James Malcolm Henry and John William Henry, 

with others, are the charter members of the Com- 

mandery, which will be represented at the tri-annual congress of the Gen- 
eral Commandery, at Boston, Mass., October 5 next. 


THE ARMY AND Navy UNION: 


To the Members of the Army and Navy Union: 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., August, 1895. 

On July 30 National Commander Morton issued a circular, which, unless counter- 
acted by a protest from the subordinate garrisons, will do serious harm. The National 
Commander asserts that but two propositions received the approval of the national 
corps, to wit: the amendment to the twenty-five-year retirement law and the misuse of 
the flag, and that we have nothing to do with any matter belonging to the navy. 

While I do not occupy an official position, I feel that my knowledge of the affairs 
of the Order justifies me in making this protest against the action of Comrade Morton, 
and ask that you join me in it. Comdr. Morton has evidently overlooked the fact that 
the national corps has a deep concern in securing the passage of an amendment to the 
present civil service law that will recognize honorable service in the army as being enti- 
tled to preference, and the proceedings of our last two conventions fully show this. The 
navy has precisely the same rights in the Order as the members of the army, and any 
measure that will elevate their social and material standing is our duty to support. 
From correspondence already in my possession, coming from the blue-jackets, I can 
state to the members of the Order that unless a strong protest is made, showing that the 
Union is not in sympathy with the National Commander, we will lose all we have gained 
during the past two years, mainly through the exertions of Adjt.-Gen. Fanuing. 

Believing that I voice the sentiments of my army comrades on the subject, I beg 
them to secure the passage of appropriate resolutions by their garrisons, protesting 
against so much of the circular as will tend toward driving the blue-jackets from our 
ranks, and that any statement made to the effect that we are not in sympathy with reforms 
demanded by a majority of the members of the navy is without authority and contrary 
to the obligation taken by every member of the Union, Unless this is done and our 
navy comrades are assured that we of the army do not approve ofthe circular, the effects 
will be serious. Itis yet time to undo the wrong. The resolutions should be in respect- 
ful terms, and with the zeal and signatures of the officers attached, forwarded through 
the regular channels to the Adjutant-General at Columbus, O. A copy should also be 
sent to the editor of the Army and Navy Union Journal for publication. 

HENRY SHINDLER, 
Past National Vice-Commander. 


THE U.S. DAUGHTERS OF 1776-1812: 


*,* The first regular meeting of the season of the United States Daugh- 
ters of 1776-1812, met September 2, at the residence of Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 
1627 St. Andrew street, New Orleans. 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI: 


NEW JERSEY. 


*,* The Society of the Cincinnati, on October 1, will unveil a 
tablet erected by it on the bank of the Delaware, 
across the river from Taylorsville, where the Bucks 
county (Pa.) Historical Society is to dedicate a monu- 
ment the same day, as elsewhere stated, to mark the 
landing of Washington’s army. Two such interesting 
events taking place the same day, and so near each 
other, will attract the attention, if not the presence, 
of many patriots. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The following letter was printed in the American, Nashville, Tenn., 
September 6: 


To The American: 

Capt. H. H. Bellas, U. S. Army (retired), who is one of the editors of Zhe Ameri- 
can Historical Register, of Philadelphia, writes in the July number concerning the 
North Carolina Order of the Cincinnati, the organization of Revolutionary officers. 

The Historical Register is the accepted organ of the patriotic-hereditary 
societies of the country, such as the Sons of the Revolution, the Colonial Dames, etc. 
Capt. Bellas proposes to still further investigate the history of the North Carolina 
Cincinnati. 

Judge Howell Tatum, once of the Tennessee Supreme Court, who filled a large 
space in the earlier history of this State, was captain and brevet-major of the North 
Carolina line and the first secretary of the North Carolina Cincinnati, as appears from 
the list published in Zhe Register. It is supposed that he left valuable papers, which 
would throw light on the state of the Order. "He possesses the minutes and many other 
papers. Capt. Bellas desires to communicate with some of his descendants, or with 
some person who can give him light about the Tatum papers. 

I have referred him to Capt. W. R. Garrett, Hon. John Allison, Albert Goodpasture 
and several others, W. A. Henderson, of Knoxville, etc., but, desiring to give his request 
a wider publicity, write this letter, hoping that both Zhe American and The Banner 
will aid the search by publication. Persons possessing information can address him 
care The Register, at 120 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, or at his own residence, 
corner Manheim and Pulaski avenues, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Was Lieut.-Col. Hardy Murfree the progenitor of the Murfreesboro families? He 
was an original member of the Order. 

The Register is publishing incidents of Lafayette’s visit to America, and contains 
this request as a foot-note to the first paper thereon: 

‘“‘ Beginning with this number, we will give an illustrated account of the entire tour 
of Gen. Lafayette in the United States in 1824-25, compiled from contemporaneous 
accounts and reminiscences sent to us by members of the patriotic-hereditary societies 
all along the routes traveled by ‘the nation’s guest.’ We will be pleased to receive 
from our readers interesting sketches bearing on this subject, and pictures of people who 
took part in Lafayette’s entertainment.” 

Nashville ought to be able to furnish much that is of interest on this subject. 

Pualski, September 3, 1895. FLOURNOY RIVERS. 
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THE SOcIETY OF COLONIAL WARS: 


CONNECTICUT. 


*,* Gen. Ely Samuel Parker, who died suddenly August 30, was 
buried in Fairfield, Conn., September 4, with a 
curious mixture of religious rites and Indian cere- 
monies. Gen. Parker was a Seneca Indian, a 
sachem of the once powerful Six Nations, and re- 
garded by all his brothers as their wisest leader. 
He was born on the Towanda reservation in Erie 
county, N. Y. His father had served the govern- 
ment faithfully in the War of 1812, and was 
wounded. His mother was a beautiful Indian 
woman, whose manner made her noted among 
Indians and whites. 

Gen. Parker died in the spacious colonial mansion of his friend, Arthur 
Brown Fairfield, and the last services were held in the great west parlor, 
which extends the full depth of the house. Around the coffin sat six full- 
blooded Indians, silent and stern. Across the hall in a darkened room 
were four Indian women who had come to carry back to the tribe the wam- 
pum beads that lay on the coffin. The men uttered not a word from the 
time they entered the presence of the dead until the earth had fallen on his 
coffin. 

An Episcopalian minister read the Church service for the dead. Com- 
rades of the, Loyal Legion, the Grand Army of the Republic and the Society 
of the Colonial Wars were among the mourners, and the Rev. Alexander 
Hamilton, chaplain of the last-named Society, read a special service at the 
grave. 

On Gen. Parker's breast were:'the medals of the three Orders to which he 
belonged. Just before the casket was closed at the house an Indian pipe 
was placed inside of it, representing peace and friendship. The pipe was 
one that had been dug up in Stratford, on the site of a camp of the Six 
Nations. .Then over the bier was draped a great American flag. 

A quartette in a distant room sang “ Lead, Kindly Light.’’ The Indian 
watchers sat immovable as statues. Then the minister uttered a prayer, 
and their heads sank down on their breasts. The squaws ceased discuss- 
ing the question of succession and listened to the beautiful hymn. 

The coffin was carried out to the hearse by six comrades of the Grand 
Army. Three companions of the Loyal Legion and three of the Society of 
Colonial Wars followed as:an escort of honor. Beside the bier four Indians 
took their places, two on a side. They walked close beside the pallbearers, 
and when the remains had been put into the hearse they took position at 
each wheel. All the way to the cemetery, two miles over hot, dusty roads, 
they marched in patience and silence. The women rode to thé grave in 
carriages. 

Before the coffin was lowered into the ground, where it rested on a bed 
of evergreens, the Indian women lifted the strings of wampum from beneath 
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the flag, and the eldest took them in charge. The Indians left for their 
reservation by train. The tribe will have a day of condolence. 

General Parker's Indian name was Do-Ne-Ho-Go-Wa, which means 
“keeper of the western gate."’ He was educated at Ellicottsville, N. Y., 
where he studied the profession of civil engineer, also law. Early in his life he 
became interested in Indian affairs, and went to Washington, and afterward 
to Galena, where he was a friend of Gen. Grant. In 1863 he was appointed 
an acting adjutant-general of Volunteers, served for a short while on the 
staff of Gen. J. E. Smith, and then on the staff of Gen. Grant, to whom he 
was appointed military secretary with rank of lieutenant-colonel, in Septem- 
ber, 1864. He received brevets of colonel and brigadier-general of Volunteers 
for his gallant and meritorious services. Mustered out at the close of the war 
he was appointed second lieutenant 2d Calvary in March, 1866, and 
soon afterward detailed aid-de-camp to Gen. Grant, with rank of colonel, 
and received brevets for his services during the war from first lieutenant to 
brigadier-general. When Gen. Grant became President in 1869, Gen. 
Parker resigned, was appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and held 
the position in 1871. He married Miss Minnie Sackett, one of the most 
popular belles of the Capital. After Grant’s second term was over Gen. 
Parker faded out of the public view. His large fortune was almost entirely 
swept away in the crash of the Freedman’s Bank. In 1876 he went to New 
York with his wife and infant daughter, and finally drifted into the Police 
Department, where he secured an appointment as supply clerk. Here he re- 
mained until his death. His wife and only daughter, the latter now a beau- 
tiful young woman of twenty, were present at his deathbed. His brother, 
John, who was chief of the Senecas on the Cattaraugus reservation, died 
two years ago. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


*,* The adjourned annual meeting was held in the Senate Chamber, 
Concord, September 12. The governor of the Society, Col. Henry O. Kent, 
of Lancaster, presided, and Capt. W. L. Willey, of Boston, was secretary 
protem. Col. Kent briefly reviewed the work of the year. Several per- 
sons were admitted to membership. A committee was appointed to 
arrange for a proper observance of the next anniversary of the battle of 
Louisbourg. The following officers were elected: Governor, Col. Henry O. 
Kent, of Lancaster; deputy governor, Capt. William L. Willey, of Boston ; 
lieutenant-governor, Joseph B. Walker, of Concord; treasurer, Dr. Gran- 
ville P. Conn, of Concord; secretary, John C. Thorne, of Concord; regis- 
trar, Ezra Stearns, of Ringe; chaplain,. Rev. Charles L. Tappan, of 
Concord; chancellor, Col. Adolphus S. Hubbard, U. S. Volunteers; coun- 
cil, Augustus Gordon, of Boston, and Ezra S. Stearns, of Ringe. 


*,* Brandywine Day, Sept. 11, was celebrated by the Chester County 
(Pa.) Historical Society at the old Birmingham Friends’ Meeting House, the 
principal point of the Brandywine battlefield, where the unveiling and dedi- 
cation of the tablet to Gen. Lafayette and a granite monument to Col. Joseph 
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McClellan took place. The McClellan monument was the centre of attrac- 
tion first, and here Judge Hemphill presided. The unveiling was by James 
D. McClellan, of Lancaster. Mrs. Abner Hoopes, of West Chester, who is 
regent of the Chester County Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, read a history of the monument project and. some family tradi- 
tions, and she in turn was followed by Col. Joseph Bell, who delivered the 
oration, in which the love of country, heroism and fortitude of the McClellan 
family was given in a very pretty story. At 2 P. M. the Lafayette tablet was 
gathered about by several thousands of people, and after music Rev. Owen 
P. Eachus, of Heightstown, N. J., offered up a prayer. The formal presen- 
tation of the tablet was made by James Monaghan, of West Chester. Ina 
brief way Dr. George M. Phillips made the dedicatory address, and Miss 
Harriet Trappe read T. Buchanan Read's poem, “‘ The Fight at the Ford.” 
The hymn “‘ America ’”’ was then given, and Gilbert Cope, of West Chester, 
made the historical address of the day. Charlton T. Lewis, of New York, 
the orator of the occasion, was then introduced. He gave a masterly pre- 
sentation of the character of Lafayette and his conspicuous devotion to the 
cause of freedom on two continents. 


*,* Patriot's Day at Ephrata, Pa., Sept. 11, was celebrated in memory 
of 200 Revolutionary soldiers who were wounded at the battle of the Brandy- | 
wine on September 11,1777. Many hundreds who were wounded in this 
battle were taken to the old Cloister at Ephrata. All recovered except 200, 
who died and were buried in Mount Zion Cemetery, Ephrata. The exer- 
cises of the day opened at 1 o'clock, with the firing of a salute of thirteen 
guns by Maj. Ricksecker Post, G. A. R., after which “‘ America” was sung 
by a chorus of 100 voices, accompanied by the Ephrata Cornet Band. Rev. J. 
V. Smith offered prayer, after which Julius F. Sachse, of Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered the historical address. The next speaker was A. G. Seyfert, member 
of the Legislature. After the singing of ‘‘ Columbia,” W. U. Hensel deliv- 
ered an address. The services closed with the singing of the ‘‘ Star Span- 
gled Banner.” The evening's programme consisted of music, addresses by 
Senator Andrews and ex-Mayor Kenney, of Reading ; a concert by the band 
and a grand display of fireworks. 


*,* The Historical Society of Bucks county, Pa., on October 1, will 
erect a monument on the banks of the Delaware at Taylorsville to mark the 
spot where Washington crossed the river on December 25, 1776, on his way 
to attack the Hessians. It will stand on the site of the western landing of 
McGonkey’s ferry, established many years before, the family being early 
settlers in the township. The monument, made of a block of brownstone 
from Twining's quarry at Stockton, N. J., is the gift of Mr. Twining’s widow, 
and will be suitably inscribed. As the occasion will be one of great historic 
interest, an effort will be made to have a programme in keeping. The 
address of dedication will be delivered by Adjt.-Gen. Stryker, of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION: 


KANSAS COMMANDERY. 


*,* The regular monthly meeting of the Kansas Commandery was held 
in the parlors of the National Hotel, in Leaven- 
worth City, September 5. There was a good 
attendance, a number of members from other 
cities of the State being present. Dr. J. L. Wever 
pre-ided and Capt. Swift, of Fort Leavenworth, 
acted as secretary. The feature of the meeting 
was the reading of an account of the battle of 
Wei-Hai-Wei during the Chinese-Japanese war, 
by Lieut. G. L. Hoslinger, of the United States 
Navy. He was on the American ship Baltimore 

during the engagement and the taking of the forts that followed. 


THE PILGRIM SOCIETY: 


*,* W. T. Davis, of Plymouth, Mass., succeeded in accomplishing a 
mission in England confidedto him by the Pilgrim Society, of Plymouth, 
during a brief visit, which has awakened considerable interest among 
historically inclined Englishmen, who, it appears, have something to learn 
of their own country through their American cousins. 

Some time ago the Pilgrim Society determined to permanently mark the 
spot where the movements that culminated in the voyage of the Vayflower 
was organized on English soil, and a handsome bronze tablet, measuring 
twenty-four by twenty-nine inches, was made, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 


This tablet is erected by the Pilgrim Society, of Plymouth, Mass., United States of 
America, to mark the site of the ancient Manor House, where lived William Brewster 
from 1588 to 1608, and where, in 1606, he organized the Pilgrim Church, of which he 
became ruling elder, and with which he went, in 1608, to Amsterdam, in 1609 to Leyden 
and in 1620 to Plymouth, where he died August 16, 1640. 


Mr. Davis took this tablet to England a few weeks ago and at once set 
about determining the proper spot for erecting it. Nothing whatever 
remained of Scrooby Manor House, although -close to its site a substantial 
farm house was located. In the village of Scrooby, near by, there is. a 
church upon which the Earl of Crewe, son of the late Lord Houghton, thought 
the tablet could be placed tothe best advantage. Mr. Davis, however, con- 
cluded that the church was erected considerably later. than any date 
mentioned on the tablet, and forthe sake of historical accuracy he decided 
to attach the plate to the heavy masonry wall of the farm house, which is.at 
present.occupied by David Chilito. From investigations which he made in 
the neighborhood, Mr. Davis is confident that when William Brewster 
lived at Scrooby the Manor House was the only building there, and that 
the congregation which he assembled there in 1606 was composed of persons 
living at Austerfield and Bawtry. Other conclusive evidence of this he 
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found by visiting the churchyards of those two places and noted that the 
gravestones bore names peculiar to New England families. He was also 
led to conclude that the office of postman, which was held by Brewster and 
his father before him, did not relate to letters and communications, as there 
was no settlement at hand, but rather to something connected with the 
coaches and changes of horses, Scrooby being on the great post road 
from London to Scotland. - 

After erecting the tablet Mr. Davis visited Leyden and devoted several 
days to an examination of ancient landmarks in that city, where the Pilgrims 
spent eleven years. 


THE ORDER OF WASHINGTON.—A new patriotic society was formed 
in August on board the U. S. revenue cutter Forward. Eligibility to mem- 
bership consists in descent from ‘‘someone who participated in the forma- 
tion of this nation by holding some official position in a civil, military, naval 
or marine capacity, between or before 1750 and 1776,” There is a Supreme 
Council to govern the Order, who also have power to confer membership 
upon anyone who, in their judgment, has acquired sufficient distinction in 
art, literature, any of the sciences or learned professions, or in the military 
or marine service of the United States. The officers of the Supreme Council 
are as follows: Grand commander, J. G. Bullock, M. D., of Savannah Ga.; 
vice-commander, Capt. J. C. Mitchell, of U. S. cutter Seward ; second vice- 
commander, Capt. Herring, of U. S. cutter Forward, secretary, Lieut. J. 
H. Chalker, of U.S. cutter Seward ,; assistant secretary, Lieut. H. M. Broad- 
bent, of U. S. cutter Forward , treasurer, Capt.Victor R. Lyle; correspond- 
ing secretary, R. E. Wright; chaplain, surgeon and judge advocate will be 
appointed soon; registrar, Lieut. E. C. Chayton, of U.S. cutter Forward ; 
historian, Dr. W. Berrien Burroughs, of Brunswick, Ga. The insignia of 
the new Order is to be a gold shield bearing the red cross of St. George. 





NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


HouGHTON.—Will all persons whose ancestors were Houghtons, please 
send addressand particulars? I am preparing a Houghton genealogy. 
Lawrence, Kansas. Dr. A. W. CLARK. 


KEEN.—Notes, Queries, etc., page 1510, August, 1895.—Mr. Gregory B. 
Keen wrote about this family in Vol. II, Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, pp. 325 and 443. 

Albany, N. Y. B. FERNOW. 

STITES.—If anyone will procure for me the genealogical record of my 
earliest English ancestor I will pay expense, viz., John Stites, born in Eng- 
land, 1595; emigrated from London in Oliver Cromwell’s time—was one of 
the first settlers of New England and died in 1717 at Hempstead, Long 
Island. Thisis all I know about him. 

Morristown, N. J. R. M. STITEs. 


MacKInLay.—Clan MacKinlay had a reunion September 16, 17, at the 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. For information address Judge John S. 
Goodwin, Chicago, or William E. W. MacKinlay, Ottawa, Ill. One of the 
most distinguished members of the Clan is Gov. William McKinley, of 
Ohio. He is a descendant of James McKinley, who came from the North 
of Irelandin 1742 and settled in Western Pennsylvania, and had David, 4. 
May 16, 1755, in York county, Pa., #. 1st, Sarah Gray and had James, 4. Sep- 
tember Ig, 1783, who was the father of William, father of Gov. McKinley. 


McLean.—Can anyone assist me in obtaining information about a 
McLean of either Scotch birth or parentage? He lived at Anerman, on 
Livingston Manor, in 1763 or 1764, where at that time and place, a daughter 
Dorothy was born, and who afterwards was the wife of Hezekiah Heath, of 
Sharon or Litchfield, Conn. Hezekiah Heath and wife Dorothy died in 
German flats, New York. Am anxious to learn the first name of this 
McLean, he had a brother John. The McLeans probably went later to live 
near Lake Champlain. Family papers (but which do not mention his first 
name) say he made the first cannon cast in this country at Salisbury, Conn. 
This incident may give you aclue. There were among the Scotch emigrants 
in 1738, both John and Laughlin McLean, were they brothers, and could 
the John have been the brother to the McLean I wish to learn about, and 
could he have been Laughlin? I shall be grateful for any knowledge on 
the subject, and should like to be in correspondence with any of the 
descendants of same. I should like to learn what place in Scotland the 
family came from. 

New York, 104 East 2gth street. Mrs. CLARA H. MANNING. 


KNOWLTON.—AIll persons who are descended from Capt. William 
Knowlton or either of his three sons, John, William and Deacon Thomas 
Knowlton, who came from England and settled in Ipswich, Mass., early in 
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1690, are requested to send all information concerning their descent, and 
whatever else may be of interest to Kev. C. H. W. Stocking, D. D., 16 
Prospect Terrace, East Orange, N. J., as-he is preparing a history of the 
Knowlton family -for publication. 


Lyon.—All public or private libraries, or persons having in their posses- 
sion copies of the life of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon by Ashled Woodward, M. D., 
and published by Case, Lockwood & Co., Hartford, Conn., 1862, or who 
have copies of the New England Historical and Genealogy Register, Vol. 
XV, are requested to send their names and addresses to 

Rev. Cuas. A. W. STOcKING, D. D. 

16 Prospect Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 


HOWARDEN—LIVINGSTON.—In your September number of THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, p. 147, the question in regard to Margaret 
Howerden, or Howarding is asked. Will you kindly print these facts as 
partial answer? Robert Livingston, of Clermont, J. 1688, d. 1775, youngest 
son of Robert Livingston, first Lord of the manor of Livingston, New York, 
m. November 11, 1717, Margaret Howarden, daughter of Thomas 
Howarden, or Howarding and his wife Catharine, daughter of Isaac Bedloe 
and Elizabeth de Porter. Catharine Bedloe m. 2d by Dr. Samuel Staats, of 
New York, May 7, 1709. I think the new Genealogical and Biographicat 
Record contains some further information on the subject. Browning's 
Americans of Royal Descent (3d edition) and Holgate’s American Genealo- 
gzes, contain the genealogies of the Livingstons of New York. 

58 West Ninth street, New York. Maria D. B. MILLER. 


Bocus ANTIQUITY.—In several of the New York papers lately there 
have appeared notices of a house in the upper part of that city occupied 
for over fifty years by ex-Mayor D..F. Tieman, and torn down this year for 
street opening purposes. These notices speak of it as built of stone over 
150 years ago, and the ‘“‘scene of weird and bloody traditions, ending with 
the murder of two British officers while they were asleep under its roof.”’ 
There is absolutely no foundation for these statements. The house was a frame 
building erected about 1809 by my grandfather, Thomas Buckley, when, 
with his brothers-in-law, John B. Lawrence and Jacob Schieffelin, he laid out 
what is now Manhattanville. It stood in the centre of a plot of about fif- 
teen acres and was occupied as a country residence by the peaceful Quaker 
bank president until 1839, when it was sold to Mr. Tieman. A view of the 
house as the Mayor’s residence will be found in Valentine's ‘‘ Manual of the 
New York Common Council.” 

Antrim, Pa. LAWRENCE BUCKLEY THOMAS, D. D. 


THE WISNER RE-UNION.—The gathering of the Wisner family, which 
had been called for September 4th, at Goshen, took place. Some thirty of 
the name assembled at the St. Elmo Hotel and organized a standing com- 
mittee and one of way and means. 

Capt. Dahlgren’s ‘‘magna-charta” was in evidence and received 
numerous additions. . A lunch was then served at the old family residence of 
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Mrs. Frances Wisner Murray, and a pleasant hour passed, after which a 
visit was made to old “ Hopper Hill’’ cemetery, at Phillipsburgh, Capt. 
Lewis S. Wisner acting as guide. The American flag was found floating, 
and the old family possessions were gone over, now passed into the hands 
of a new and strange generation. 


CowasH—CoaScHE.—Wanted information of the ancestry of George 
Cowash or Coasche, who entered the American army in Canada or in 
northern New York, and served until the close of the Revolution and 
received a grant of land and settled in Georgetown, D. C., where he died 
about 1820. He had a brother, John Cowash, of St. John’s, Canada. They 
were Germans. 

158 E. Forty-eighth St., N. Y. THOMAS C. CARROLL. 


SHIP Cadmus.—Who owned this vessel which brought Gen. Lafayette 
to New York in 1824? Was William Whitlock, a shipping merchant, who 
owned a line of packets sailing between New York and Havre, the owner? 
Mr, Whitlock entertained Lafayette at dinner in New York in 1824 or 1825 
with a large number of army and navy officers. 

Easton, Pa. (Mrs.) AMELIA E. DAwson. 


HUTCHINSON.—Can anyone inform me who were the parents and 
grandparents of Dr. Samuel Hutchinson, of Southhold, Long Island, 
N. Y.? He married Hannah Tuthill and was a member of the General 
Assembly, 1726 to 1748. 

Derby, Conn. Rost. S. GARDNER. 


THE “ LIBERTY BELL.”—In last September's issue of THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REGISTER, page 145, a querist asks: ‘‘ What sexton rang the 
‘ Liberty Bell’ in 1776, when it cracked?” The bell did not crack in 1776, 
as has been stated by a number of persons throughout the country, and as 
we will see by a glance at Charles S. Keyser’s book, ‘‘ The Liberty Bell,” in 
which he records the various incidents connected with the bell. On page 7 
he states : 

The bell arrived at the end of August, 1752. Early in September, however, it 
was cracked by a stroke of the clapper, without any other violence, and thereupon 
recast by Pass & Stow, in Philadelphia, and again hung in 1753. This casting was not 
satisfactory, and the founders obtained the privilege of recasting the bell. In June, 
1753, it was hung in the State House. 

On page 30 he gives an account of the last tolling of the ‘“‘ glorious 
bell,” when she received her death blow, and has since been silent 2% fone : 

JULY 8, 1835.—THE BELL’s LasT TOLLING.—John Marshall died in Philadel- 
phia on the sixth day of July, 1835. His remains were on the day of this anniversary 
borne to Virginia for burial. The Bar of Philadelphia united with their fellow-citizens 
to do honor tohis memory. With them walked, with the faltering steps of extreme old 
age—his eighty-eighth year—the venerable Bishop White (died 1836). It was during 
these funeral solemnities that the bell, while slowly tolling, without other violence, parted 
through its great side, and was silent thenceforth forever. 


Philadelphia. E. V. STREEPER, JR. 
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WILson.—Information wanted of ancestry and descendants of the sisters 
of Maj. Henry Wilson, of Baltimore, Md. He was the private secretary of 
President Monroe when minister to France, and during his administration 
was consul to Nantes. He was also a relative of the Carroll's, of Carrollton. 
One of his sisters married a Mr. Ambrens, a banker, of Philadelphia. 


CLARENCE W. G. RARESHIDE. 
2612 Milam street, Houston, Texas. - 


WASHINGTON’S ToMB.—Gen. George Washington died on December 
14, 1799, at Mount Vernon, and was buried on the 18th with Masonic and 
military honors. His remains laid in the old vault until 1830, when they 
were shifted to the new tomb, so familiar to every pilgrim who visits the 
“*Mecca of America,” and “thereby hangs the following tale,” which was 
told by James Currie himself, on a winter night some twenty years ago: 

“I was born in Scotland, and came to America, a young man nearly 
of age, in 1830, and landed in Philadelphia, seeking my fortune. Shortly 
after landing I saw a large sign—David Struthers, Marble Cutter, etc.— 
bearing evidently a Scotch name. I went in to seek work, and, as good 
luck would have it, met the proprietor himself, giving directions about the 
loading of some marble work aboard of a schooner. I asked him for work, 
and he at once recognized my Scotch accent and asked me all about my- 
self. After I had told my story, he said: ‘ Yes, I can give you work. Get 
right aboard that schooner and do as the foreman tells you to do.’ So, 
within two or three-hours after I had landed, I was on shipboard again, with 
my scanty baggage. I did not know where I was going exactly; but within 
some two weeks we came to anchor off Mount Vernon, Va., where we 
unloaded the schooner and shortly afterward erected the new tomb, above 
mentioned. 

‘* When it was finished, the transfer of the remains of Gen. Washington 
and his wife were made in the presence of a number of the family or con- 
nections. When the old leaden coffin was opened the remains appeared, 
and were easily to be recognized. The face was in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, but began to crumble on exposure to the air, so that, after taking a 
few relics, the transfer was speedily effected, and for a second and, perhaps, 
last time the immortal Washington disappeared from mortal view. I was 
astonished beyond measure at all I saw, and much impressed; but not so 
much that I failed to secure some of the wood of the old coffin, which, in 
after years, I had made into a souvenir and presented it to Abraham 
Lincoln, then President of the United States.” 

Here he ceased, and a profound spell of silence and thought fell upon 
his small audience, all of whom have passed away, except the writer and 
one or two others. ‘So spins the fleeting world away.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. Capt. C. B. DAHLGREN. 


ALRICKS — ALRICHS — LUND — WILLIAMS. — Information wanted in 
regard to Peter Alricks or Alrichs, who was deputy to General Court of 
Pennsylvania in 1682-83; justice, 1684-89-90; councillor, 1685; judge, 
1690. What was his wife's name and lineage, and was he the first of his 
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family in this country? If so, when did he come here, and from where? 
His son Peter m. Dorcas Lund, daughter of Francis and Christian (Hill- 
herd ?) Lund. What is the correct surname of Christian, wife of Francis 
Lund? Francis Lund was son of Samuel and Dorcas (Williams) Lund. 
Who was the mother of Dorcas Williams? Her father was James Wil- 
liams, King’s collector, justice and deputy in Pennsylvania. What was his 
lineage? Please give all dates possible. 
Utica, N. Y. Mrs. JOHN F. MAYNARD. 


WASHINGTON’S SUIT OF CLOTHES.—In Gen. Washington’s chamber 
at Mount Vernon, hanging ina glass case, is a snuff-colored broad-cloth 
frock coat, a pair of short pants, a marbled-brown and yellowish vest, with 
a square cut out of the back of the collar by someone as a trophy, anda 
pair of long, white silk stockings, marked G. W., and carefully darned in 
white silk by Mrs. Washington. This suit was highly prized by its last 
owner, the late John Murray Forbes, of Warrenton, Va.; and at a noted 
dinner at ‘‘ Innes Hill,"’ given to Senator Bright and the Warrenton Bar, in 
1860, at which the writer was fortunate enough to be present, the clothes 
were produced, and many of the guests, prompted by the desire to don a 
suit once worn by our illustrious Washington, disappeared, in a few 
moments reappearing clothed in the ancient relic! 

This excited peals of laughter, for the fat and lean, tall and short 
guests presented each a different and ludicrous appearance. The owner 
said he had only found one gentleman in his life-long acquaintance that 
this suit had ever been known to fit, and he was very tall, angular and 
rather peculiarly shaped—a magnificient looking man. Below is given an 
authentic history of the clothes, written by Mr. Forbes, and now in the 
archives of Mount Vernon. ; 

Catonsville, Va. KATE R. FORBES WITCHEN. 


This portion of the apparel of Gen. Washington, consisting of coat, vest, ‘‘ small 
clothes"’ and stockings, was given by his niece, Mrs, Jane Thornton, widow of Col. 
John Thornton, of Culpeper county, Va., to her eldest grandson, Alfred Augustine 
Thornton, who married my sister. 

When Mr. A. A. Thornton changed his residence in the Piedmont of Virginia to 
make his home on the waters of the Ohio, in 1847, he deposited the suit with me, not as 
a gift, but to be kept until called for by him ; and, if he never should require its return, 
I was to make such disposition of it as I might think proper. It was kept by me with 
assiduous and reverential care until March, 1862, when the Confederate army was 
withdrawn from Manassas. Being then a member of the Legislature of Virginia, I 
thought proper to remove my family from my home, near Warrenton in Fauquier county, 
and the suit was then deposited, with other articlés, with my neighbor, the late Mr. 
Charles Kemper, for safe keeping, During the summer of 1862, while the Federal troops, 
under Gen. Pope, were quartered in the vicinity of Warrenton, two persons, represent- 
ing themselves to be Federal officers, entered the dwelling of Mr. Kemper, as he informed 
me, and demanded the production of all the property left with him by me, of which 
they seemed to have accurate information, accompanying the demand with a threat of 
his arrest and imprisonment in the old capital at Washington, in the case of his refusing 
to comply. The demand was complied with. After making a description in writing of 
the other property, which was too bulky to admit of transportation by hand, they 
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enjoined upon Mr. Kemper its production when required by them; but, returning the 
clothes into the pillow-case in which they were kept, one of the two persons carried them 
away on his shoulder when they left the house. This is the statement of facts narrated 
to me by Mr. Kemper upon my visiting him in the fall of 1862, after the expulsion of 
Gen. Pope's army by Gen. “‘ Stonewall'’ Jackson from Northern Virginia. The clothes 
were not seen by me again until May 23, 1877, when I went to Mount Vernon in 
discharge of the duties of the office of “' visitor,’? on behalf of the State of Virginia, to 
which I was appointed by the Governor, in pursuance of the statute incorporating the 
Mount Vernon Association of the Ladies of the Union. They were then recognized by 
three other members of my family, who accompanied me, as well as by myself, and 
identified to our entire satisfaction. 

It was a high gratification to find them, with other relics and memorials of the 
most illustrious of the sons of Virginia, at his beloved Mount Vernon in the custody 
and care of the patriotic ladies who honor themselves by their devotion to the sacred 
duties of their position. It was also a gratification that my purposes should be in 
accord with those of ‘‘ Mr. William D. McGregor, of Hudson City, who rescued them 
from oblivion and donated them” to the Ladies’ Association, as stated in the label 

. found upon them in the glass case; for, on the morning of May 23, 1877, on the trip 
to Mount Vernon, while standing on the wharf at Alexandria, I had stated to my friend, 
Judge’ Ball, of Leesburg, that I would, if they were now in my possession, present 
them to the Association. 

Accordingly, upon unexpectedly finding them at a late hour, when the regular 
meeting of the Board of Regents and of the Board of Visitors was held, after making 
the.statement of the facts. above-set forth in execution of the authority vested in me by 
Mr. Alfred A. Thornton, now deceased, I conferred upon the Ladies’ Association the 
right and title to the precious relics, with the limitation. that, in no case at any future 
time, the Association should, according to the provisions of its charter, cease to hold 
Mount Vernon, the said relics are to revert to the State of Virginia, in the same man- 
ner as the Mount Vernon eState is to revert to it. 

This written statement is made and signed by me at the request of the Board of 
Regents, to be deposited among their archives, and to be appended to the suit of clothes 
in the glass case at Mount Vernon in which they are kept. 

JOHN MURRAY FORBES. 

‘‘Ramsay,’’ Fauquier county, Va., May 29, 1877. 


THE First PROTESTANT CHURCH IN VIRGINIA.—To Mr. Albion 
Morris Dyer, Rev. Dr. De Costa and Mr.G. E. Koues. The tenacity with 
which Mr. Dyer clings to his historical error, in regard to the church at 
New Amsterdam, in 1628, being the first Protestant church in America, is 
quite surprising. He is not only not checked by Dr. De Costa’s public 
correction, but seems to charge him with inconsistency, if not duplicity. 

Mr. Koues has conclusively proven his case and shown that, whatever 
view Mr. Dyer may choose to take of the action of Rev. Mr. Bucke and 
others at Jamestown, in 1607, etc., the Colonial Legislative Assembly, 
under Governor Yardly, did recognize and provide for the Church of Eng- 
land in Virginia, in 1619, several years before 1628. The truth is, that the 
missionary spirit of the Church of Englandin the colonization of Virginia 
was one of its sincerest and most persevering elements, and the very first 
colonists brought hither that Church and planted it within the confines 
of Powhatan’s wilderness empire. Whatever demoralizalion or other 
unfitness may have beset the clergy of Virginia in future times, those 
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ministers of the gospel who first represented the Church in this colony were 
exemplary, well educated, regularly ordained and devoted to their work. 
Whitaker wrote earnestly to Crashaw not to permit any but ‘‘ Godly and 
learned ’’ ministers to be sent to the colony, young men, because they 
could best adapt themselves to their environment. 

Though the article of Mr. Koues is so conclusive, please allow some- 
thing of a hiatus to be supplied by a brief supplement. In naming ministers 
Bucke, Hunt, Mease and Bargrave, and candidates Wickham and Macock, 
he makes no mention of the Rev. Alex. Whitaker. It was undoubtedly he 
who baptized Pocahontas and probably married her to John Rolfe. 

Mr. Koues refers to the religious devotions of Mr. Bucke and Lord 
De La War, upon his lordship’s first landing at Jamestown. But his advent 
and proceedings in regard to the subject before us deserves a further notice. 
If anything was omitted in planting the Church under the first charter of 
1607, it was amply supplied by this first governor. Lord De La War 
arrived in Virginia June 9, 1610, under the new charter of 1609. Charles 
Campbell, an antiquarian, as well as historian, in his ‘‘ History of Virginia,” - 
p. 101, says: His Lordship “ gave orders for repairing the Church. Its 
length was sixty feet and its breadth twenty-four; it was to have a chancel 
of cedar and a communion table of black walnut, and pews of cedar, with 
handsome wide windows, to open and shut according to the weather, made 
of the same wood ; and also a pulpit, with a font hewed out hollow like a 
canoe, with two bells atthe westend. . . . There wasalsoa sexton belong- 
ingto it. Every Sunday there were two sermons delivered and’ every 
Thursday, one—there being two preachers who took their weekly turns. In 
the morning of every day, the people attended prayers and also again in the 
afternoon. 

‘‘On Sunday, when the Governor went to Church, he was accompanied 
by the councillors, officers and all the gentlemen, with a guard of halber- 
diers in his lordship’s livery, handsome red cloaks, to the number of fifty on 
each side and behind him. In the Church his Lordship had his seat in the 
choir, in a green velvet chair, with a cloth and also a velvet cushion laid on 
the table before him on which he knelt. The Council and officers sate on each 
side of him, and when he returned to his house, he was escorted back in the 
same manner.” 

Now, on what did this royal governor, who knew so well the Church of 
England, attend with all this official pomp unnecessary and inappropriate 
though it may have been in colonizing a wilderness? The pomp may have 
been inappropriate, but not the church, with its ministers and services. 

Before Lord De La War sailed from England, the Rev. Wm. Crashaw, 
father of the poet of that name, preached before him and others of his 
Majesty’s Council for the colony of Virgina, and the rest of the adventurers, 
in London, an earnest sermon in which he urged them to prosecute the 
work on Christian grounds; a very strong Protestant Reformed document 
intended to give tone to religious sentiment and practice in the colony. 
Besides the new charter of 1609, the King issued ‘instructions for the 
government of the colonies,’’ among which is the following: ‘‘We do 
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specially ordaine, charge and require the said President and Councells 
and the ministers of the said several colonies respectively, within their several 
limits and precincts, that they with all diligence, care and respect, doe 
provide that the true word and service of God and Christian Faith be 
preached, A/anéed and used, not only within every of the said several colo- 
nies, but alsoe as much as they may amongst the salvage people which doe, 
or shall adjoine unto them or border upon them, according to the doctrines, 
rights and religion now professed and established within our realme of 
England.” ‘See Brown’s Genesis of the U. S.I., p. 67. See also p. 497. 
Leiter from Rev. Alex. Whitaker, dated Jamestown, Va. Aug. 9, 1611, to 
Rev. Wm. Crashaw, of London. 

Had there been a more northern colony established under these 
charters, it also would have planted the Church of England. These colonies 
were required to be some distance apart, but Maryland was allowed to slip 
in right on Virgina's border and with the Roman Catholic Church! 

Some years then prior to 1628, there were in Virginia several places 
besides Jamestown, where all the ministrations of the Christian religion were 
regularly conducted by competent and ordained clergymen, according to the 
doctrines, discipline, rites and sacraments of the Reformed Protestant 
Church, “established in the realme of England.’’ Ecclesiastical affairs in 
Virginia were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. 

That great man, Rev. Dr. Fras. L. Hawks, wrote Zhe History of the 
Church in Virginia? Was, Mr. Dyer ever seen it, or heard of it ? 

Richmond, Va, BEN BLAKE MINOR. 


Van DAM— THONG—LIVINGSTON.—In the July number of THE 
REGISTER was an inquiry as to the identity of the wife of Walter Thong, 
who married a daughter of Governor Rip Van Dam, and whose daughter 
Maria, born in 1711, married, May 20, 1731, Robert Livingston, the third 
lord of the manor. This response will, in part, answer that inquiry, give 
some additional information, and suggest various other queries, in the hope 
that some student may.~be able to shed further light on the questions 
involved. 

The ancestry of Waiter Thong I have been unable to trace; nor can 
I say that he was an original emigrant, the date of his arrival in this country 
being unknown tome. He and one Benjamin Thong were free merchants 
in New York City, and appear on the lists of those who had acquired this 
right, dated 1701 and 1702.. Perhaps someone can give their relationship. 
Walter was an alderman in New York City, representing the South Ward 
during the years 1707 to 1711; and the public records show him to be ask- 
ing convoys to Rip Van Dam's ships to the West Indies, and for letters of 
administration on the estate of Thomas Davenport. He appears as god- 
father at the baptism of Van Dam’s daughter Elizabeth, February 3, 1706. 
He was licensed to marry Sarah Van Dam, second daughter of Governor 
Rip Van Dam, October 16, 1704. One authority, in a letter to the writer, 
says: ‘‘ He also appears as the husband of her sister Catalyntie. Whether 
Sarah is an error in the license, or that he married both sisters, has not been 
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determined.” A letter from James Riker, of Waverly, N. Y., dated April 9, 
1887, says: ‘‘I find that Rip Van Dam's daughter Sarah, baptized October 
31, 1686, married Anthony Lynch, who was admitted to freemanship in New 
York in 1708, They had an Anthony, baptized March 6, 1709, Rip Van 
Dam and wife acting as godparents.’ Another authority says, in a letter 
to the writer: ‘‘ Walter Thong was licensed to marry Sarah Van Dam, 
second daughter of Rip Van Dam, baptized October 31, 1686. He after- 
wards married Catharina, fifteenth child of Rip Van Dam, baptized Sep- 
tember 28, 1707." An article in the New York Genealogical and Biogra- 
phical Register, July, 1895, page 151, written by a New York authority on 
early Dutch ancestry, states, in effect, that Governor Van Dam had two 
daughters Catalyntie, one baptized November 27, 1692, who probably died 
young, as another child was given the same name by baptism on September 
28,1707. This latter Catalyntie could not have been the mother of Maria 
Thong Livingston, born in 1711, and contending that Walter Thong did not 
marry a daughter Catharine, but that the allusion in Governor Van Dam’s 
will to Catalyntie Thong was to the wife of Walter's son, Rip Thong, who 
married Catharina Van Woert. This view would raise the question, Who 
did Catalyntie Van Dam, born in 1707, marry? Walter Thong’s will, dated 
in 1720 (he was then a widower, and died in 1724), alludes to four children. 
Were there more? Can anyone give dates of birth, marriage, etc. ? 

ist. Sarah, whom I suppose to be Sarah Thong, who m. May 14, 1727, 
Richard Hansen, had Walter, 4. December 12, 1730; Pieter, 6. May, 1733. 
2d. Mary, 5. 1711; m, May 20, 1731, Robert Livingston; d. May 30, 1765. 
3d. Thomas. 4th. Rip, who m. Catharine Van Woert. This Catherine, 
as widow of Rip Thong, was godmother at baptism of Catherina, fourth 
daughter of Robert Livingston and Maria Thong, January 2, 1745. 

Now, as bearing on this subject, can anyone complete. or correct, if it 
needs it, the following partial list of the alleged fifteen children of Governor 
Van Dam and his wife, Sarah Vander Spiegel (daughter of Laurens Vander 
Spiegel and his wife, Sarah Webbers). They were married in New York, 
September 14, 1684, and had: Maria, 4. July 15, 1685; Sarah, daf¢. October 
31, 1686; Nicholas, 4. November 4, 1688; Maria, 4. November 16, 1690, m. 

Parcel; Catharine, daf¢, November 27, 1692; Rip, 4. October 7, 1694; 
Margaretta, 6. November 10, 1695; Elizabeth, daft. February 3, 1706, m., 
first, June 2, 1731, John Sybrants, a. second, as second wife, Jacobus Kier- 
stode; Isaac, d@. December Io, 1749, and Catalyntie, daf¢. September 28, 
1707. 

Cannot some genealogist, who is interested in the family history of early 
Dutch residents, give additional information on the disputed points raised 
in this note, thereby obliging a large number of descendants, in various 
localities of our country, who are interested in getting at the facts, if, at this 
late date, they can be made clear? ~ 

3815 Ellis avenue, Chicago. FRED. M. STEELE. 





BOOK NEWS. 


A most interesting and artistic year book of the Ohio Society Sons of 
the American Revolution, has just been issued by the officers of the State 
organization. It consists of nearly one hundred pages, printed on heavy 
paper, and bound in souvenir style. It contains a full account of the ban- 
quet which was held in the Park Hotel in Columbus, on June 17, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Bunker Hill, with the response to each one 
of the evening’s toasts. There are also portraits of the officers and speak- 
ers, a list of all the members in the State, together with the Revolutionary ° 
ancestry of each, an illustrated notice of each of the various State chapters, 
a copy of the constitution and by-laws, and the proceedings of the annual 
meeting held in Columbus, January 8. 

Excellent photographic reproductions of portraits of the officers of 
Western Reserve Chapter are given as follows: Mr. James M. Richardson, 
president; Mr. Dudley Baldwin, vice-president; Professor Charles Fayette 
Olney, historian; Mr. Hubert Herrick Ward, secretary; Mr. Elbert Hall 
Baker, treasurer, and Mr. Daniel Wilbert Manchester, registrar. Mr. James 
H. Hoyt, who made an address at the banquet in Columbus, is also repre- 
sented by a fine portrait. 

A two-page sketch of the history of the Western Reserve Society gives 
details of the organization of the Society, and tells of the banquets it has 
held and of the efforts made toward bringing about a patriotic observance 
of the nation’s birthday. The report contains a great deal of interesting 
information. Copies can be obtained of the secretary of Western Reserve 
Society. 


A NEW edition of J. Munsell’s Sons’ ‘“ Index to American Genealogies 
and to Genealogical Material contained in Town, County and Local His- 
tories, Historical Society Publications, Biographies, Historical Periodicals 
and Kindred Works” is out. It is alphabetically arranged, enabling the 
reader to ascertain whether the genealogy of any family or any part of it is 
printed, either by itself or embodied in other works. The publishers say 
“‘this is the only work of the kind in the country.” Well, it may be “in 
the country,” but in the city of Philadelphia there is a work on very similar 
lines going on under the supervision of Henry T. Coates & Co. (late Porter 
& Coates), publishers, printed monthly in their publication, ‘The Literary 
Era,”’ under the title of ‘‘ American Genealogies which have been printed,”’ 
and in this latter list, on not very long search, I found many printed 
genealogies not recorded in the Messrs. Munsell’s work, so I take it that a 
perfect list of American genealogies has not yet been compiled. The 
Munsells also overlook the late Mr. Durie’s catalogue of genealogies, and 
Marshall's, too. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. WEBB, of New York, has published his third and 
final volume of the correspondence of his ancestor, Col. Samuel B, Webb. 
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These volumes form a very interesting collection of heretofore unpublished 
documents relating to the Revolution, including letters which furnish many 
additional facts of importance and interest, including a large number of let- 
ters and orders from Washington, Hamilton and Silas Dean and other promi- 
nent Revolutionary patriots. They have*been compiled, illustrated, printed 
and bound with the sole regard to their presentation in the best manner 
possible. The edition is a limited presentation edition, each copy of which 
is numbered, 


A VERY valuable map, compiled and published by Mr. H. S. Goff, a 
member of the board of managers of the Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution in Minnesota, showing very clearly the location of every battle- 
field and skirmish during the Revolution and subsequent wars of the United 
States. This map is the result of years of careful and painstaking labor, 
and is a very great aid in the pursuit of the historical studies which have 
been greatly incited by the patriotic-hereditary soc‘eties. 


AN attractive booklet containing the constitution and by-laws of the 
Caroline Scott Harrison chapter, Indiana, of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution has just been issued for distribution among the members. The 
tastefully designed cover is adorned by an excellent medallion of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison. It was by the latter's request that Mrs. C. C. Foster, State 
regent, organized the Chapter, which through her untiring energy now 
numbers forty-three members. The officers of the Society are: Mrs. Susan 
Macl, Vinton, regent; Mrs. Kate R. Winters, vice-regent; Mrs. Jeanie D. 
Lilley, recording secretary ; Mrs. Carolyn H. Griffiths, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Caroline B. Sloan, treasurer; Miss Eliza Gordon Browning, 
registrar; Mrs. Fannie W. Winchester, historian. 


“In DEFIANCE OF THE KING” is the title of an American historical 
romance by a new writer, who is said to show great. promise—Mr. Chauncey 
C. Hotchkiss. In this romance there is unfolded a stirring tale of patriotic 
adventure ranging from Lexington, the burning of Norwalk, the British 
occupation of Long Island, and thrilling experiences on Long Island Sound, 
to Benedict Arnold’s descent on New London and the massacre at Fort 
Griswold. It is a book to appeal to Americans as a vivid picture of Revo- 
lutionary scenes, while the love story which is interwoven will be found a 
singularly charming idyl. ‘‘In Defiance of the King’”’ is to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. JOHN SCHUYLER, of Pelham, N. Y., one of our honorary associate 
editors, representing the Society of the Cincinnati, died August 19, aged 
sixty-six years. Mr. Schuyler was vice-president of the New York State 
Society of the Cincinnati, and treasurer of the General Society. He was 
also a member of the Society of Colonial Wars, by descent from Capt. 
Philip Pieterse Van Schuyler, Col. Johannes Schuyler and Col. Philip 
Schuyler, and a member of the St. Nicholas Society of New York. 








Insignia of the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 








